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THE ORIGINS OF FREEMASONRY 
AN EXAMINATION OF.SOME THEORIES 


_ former prime minister of France, André Tardieu,1 has said that, 
though Freemasonry does not explain everything, yet if we leave it out 
of account, the history of our times is unintelligible. The Catholic his- 
torian, Georges Goyau, has said almost as much when he tells us that there 
ate some who divide Frenchmen into those who laugh at Freemasonry 
and those who laugh at others for laughing at it.? Its chameleon-like 
character undoubtedly contributes to the difficulty of assessing its influence. 
In London it has appeared as a great philanthropic organization, in Oxford 
as a social one, in Birmingham as an association of business men, in Belfast 
as working for the maintenance of Protestant ascendancy, in France as a 
gteat political organization, militantly republican and anti-clerical. In 
Bulgaria it has sought recruits among the Orthodox clergy; in Prussia it 
has been anti-Semitic; in Hungary it has safeguarded the interests of Jews; 
in Sweden it has professed an esoteric form of Christianity. Among its 
initiates have been crowned heads and republican revolutionaries, high 
ecclesiastics and militant unbelievers. Not only have Fiihrer and Duce 
waged a relentless war against the order, but it has been anathematized by 
Leo XIII and by Leon Trotzky. It has been regarded, whether for good 
ot for ill, as the mightiest force in the world and it has been derided as a 
bogey. The foundation of the Craft has been attributed to Adam, to 
Noah, to the Pyramid-builders, to King Solomon, to Euclid, the Pytha- 
goreans, the Essenes, the Chinese, the Roman “‘collegia”, the Druids,’ the 
mediaeval Steinmetzen, the Templars, the Jesuits, the Jacobites, the Jews, 
the Deists, the Rosicrucians, to Francis Bacon, and to Sir Christopher Wren. 
Many of these ascriptions are plainly frivolous, but others merit attention. 
Secret societies have flourished at all grades of human culture. They 
have existed in China, in the South Sea Islands, among the Indian tribes of 
North America and the Black peoples of Africa as well as in Europe. The 


1 Died September, 1945. 

®* The late Count de Salis, who during a most difficult period discharged with tact and 
ability the duties of British envoy at the Vatican, said to me that an Englishman who 
wrote for the purpose of enlightening his fellow-countrymen on the politico-ecclesiastical 
situation in Latin Europe was attempting an almost impossible task since his readers 
knew nothing of Freemasonry. I replied that while this might be true of non-Catholics, 
yet I thought that English Catholics were prone, if anything, to over-estimate its impor- 
tance. The Count rejoined that in this matter there was little difference between Catholics 

and non-Catholics, both being equally ignorant. 
* Thomas Paine believed that the Freemasons practised in secret the rites of the 
Druids. Works IV (1896), 303. 
Vol. xxv §29 M 
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degree of secrecy imposed on adepts varies and is sometimes extreme. In 
the case of one such society in the Fiji Islands “a non-member may not 
even hear the ritual described, often under penalty of death”. Arnold van 
Gennep in his Rites de Passage associates secret societies with the idea of 
mystical rebirth by which the initiate passes from a milieu commun to a milien 
sacré, This view receives support from the fact that members of such 
fraternities not infrequently wear masks, as though thereby they assumed a 
new personality. The American anthropologist, Hutton Webster, thinks 
that these societies had their origin in puberty rites, though their later 
development was along different lines. Others see in such societies the 
survival of an earlier form of worship. Miss Margaret Murray has elaborated 
the theory that the witch-cult in Western Europe, which had some of the 
features of a secret society, was in reality a form of pagan worship, sut- 
viving into Christian times. Dr. W. H. Rivers, on the other hand, believed 
that in Melanesia, at least, secret societies embody the religious cults of 
immigrants who, coming in small numbers among an alien people, prac- 
tised their religion in secret, and only by degrees admitted the natives to 
participation in their rites.2 Secret societies have -played an important 
part in Chinese history. The great Taiping rebellion of the last century 
was fomented by them. But in Africa they have been a potent means of 
promoting inter-tribal peace. “The Punah of Sierra Leone,” says Hutton 
Webster, “was formerly a most effective instrument for preventing con- 
flicts between tribes; its deputations sent out to make peace were always 
respected.”* The eighteenth century witnessed a luxuriant growth of secret 
societies in‘Europe. Most famous of those which date from this epoch 
is the order of Freemasons, which, however, in countries where it enjoys 
the protection of the law is not strictly a secret society, but rather a society 
possessing secrets. Modern Freemasonry dates from St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1717, when members of four London lodges meeting at the “Goose 
and Gridiron”, a hostelry in St. Paul’s Churchyard, which was demolished 
about 1894, coalesced to form a body known as the “Grand Lodge of 
England”, and elected a “Grand Master”. From this “Grand Lodge”, 
or from the “Grand Lodges” of Scotland and Ireland which a few years 
later were formed in imitation of it, all the lodges of the world descend. 
What was the character of the Freemasonry which existed before the 
foundation of Grand Lodge and why at this particular moment was it 
thought necessary to adopt a policy of centralization? It is beyond doubt 
that the framework of this Freemasonry was supplied by the guilds of 
stone-masons whose predecessors built the great Gothic cathedrals of Wes- 
tern Europe. These craftsmen, who were known to each other by secret 
signs, were called freemasons probably because of their liberty to move 
from place to place in an age of serfdom, though some derive the name 
from the freestone-masons, who were distinguished from the workers in 


1A. M. Hocart, The Progress of Man, p. 141. 
2 Social Organization, pp. 133, 134. 











3 Primitive Secret Societies, p. 107. 
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rough stone. The early “lodges”, so called from the temporary shelters 
put up by the stone-masons of old, were independent of each other and 
often did not boast of more than half a dozen members.’ The masonic 
guilds in a decadent form survived the Reformation, and in England the 
custom became common during the seventeenth century of admitting 
noblemen and gentlemen as honorary members. Such members were called 
“speculative masons” to distinguish them from the working masons or 
“operative” ones. Early in the following century the former class became 
more numerous than the latter, and of the four lodges which combined 
to form the Grand Lodge of England only one contained a majority of 
“operative” members. In the lodge Saint John of Glasgow, however, the 
majority of the brethren were “operative” down to 1842. Outsiders were 
aware of the existence of a secret ritual among the Freemasons, and the 
antiquary, Dr. Robert Plot, in his Natural History of Staffordshire (1686) 
has some interesting comments on it. He says that they call one of their 
meetings a lodge and that candidates who are admitted to the order must 
make presents of gloves to the Ancients and to their wives. Plot adds that 
even if a mason is at the top of a steeple, he is obliged to descend and come 
to the assistance of a brother who makes the masonic sign.1 A few years 
later Steele says of the “pretty fellows”, a set of effeminate youths to be 
seen in some fashionable London coffee-houses, that “they have signs and 
tokens like free masons”, indicating that the existence of such was known 
to his readers.” 

De Quincey and others have maintained that “speculative masonry” 
was derived from the hermeticism of the Rosicrucians or Rosenkrenzer of 
contemporary Germany. These individuals, who claimed as their founder 
one Christian Rosenkreuz, an almost certainly mythical personage, sought 
by means of occult teachings to probe the secrets of nature. De Quincey 
believed that their secret lore was merely a blind to cover their real aim, 
which was moral reform. Of the Rosicrucian leader, Johann Valentin 
Andrea, he says that he “knew that men of various tempers and characters 
could not be brought to co-operate steadily for any object so purely dis- 
interested as the elevation of human nature: he therefore addressed them 
through the common foible of their age, by holding out promises of occult 
knowledge which should invest its possessor with authority over the 
powers of nature, should lengthen his life or raise him from the dust of 
poverty to wealth and high station”.? Of the name “Rosicrucian” various 
explanations have been offered. Robert Fludd, the English Rosicrucian 
and friend of Bacon, interpreted the “Rosy Cross” as the cross of Christ, 
sprinkled with His Blood; others have sought a non-Christian origin for 
the name, deriving it from crax, a chemical hieroglyphic for light, and ros 
(dew) which was thought by mediaeval alchemists to dissolve gold. But 
de Quincey says that Andrea’s family had as armorial bearings a St. Andrew’s 
cross and four roses. Whether the brethren of the Rosy, Cross had any 


1 viii, §86, p. 316. 2 Tatler, 9 June, 1709. ' § Works, 1890, xiii, p. 407. 
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definite organization has been doubted, but Claude Malingre, author of a 
curious book printed at Paris in 1623, seems to imply that they had, saying 
that they called their confraternity the “‘College of the Holy Spirit”, The 
Rosicrucians, according to this writer, entertained strongly Protestant 
sentiments. They admitted only two sacraments, believed that. the Pope 
was antichrist and that through their instrumentality his triple crown would 
be reduced to powder. They believed in the fourth monarchy! and held 
that the Emperor.of the Romans was the head of all Christians. Rosicru- 
cianism had numerous adepts in England and numbered among them the 
celebrated Anglican divine, Bishop Pearson. Most modern writers reject 
the view that Rosicrucianism was the parent of speculative masonry but 
links certainly existed between them, One such is provided by the cele- 
brated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, who learned from the Rosicrucian, 
William Backhouse, “the true matter of the Philosopher’s Stone”. Ashmole 
was admitted as an honorary freemason at the time of the Civil War and was 
still taking an active interest in the Craft forty years later. Further evi- 
dence of a connexion between Rosicrucianism and the old masonic lodges 
is supplied by a Scotch poem of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
The Muses Threnody, which contains the lines 


For we are brethren of the Rosie Crosse; 
We have the Mason Word and second sight. 


Probably it would be true to say that the influence of Rosicrucianism on 
Freemasonry was indirect and only secondary. The causes of the decline 
of the former are obscure. The French masonic writer, J. M. Ragon, 
asserts that during the reign of Charles II the Jesuits entered the fraternity 
for the purpose first of dominating it and then breaking it up, in which 
ruse they were successful.2_ A more probable explanation of its disappear- 
ance may perhaps be that it was due to the increasing popularity 
of Freemasonry. 

The yet stranger theory that Freemasonry, in whose ranks some of 
their bitterest opponents were later to be met with, was founded by the 
Jesuits is mentioned by Mirabeau* and it has an obvious connexion with 
the one just mentioned. It asserts that during the troubled period of the 
Civil War the Jesuits appropriated the symbolism of the Rosicrucians and 
with it founded Freemasonry. Such credulity is less: surprising when it is 
borne in mind that there were persons at the time who believed that the 

1 Daniel, vii, 23. 

* Ordre Chapitral Nouveau Grade de Rose-Croix (1860), p. 21. 

3A degree known as the Rose-Croix was evolved in French masonry during the 
eighteenth century, but it had probably no lineal connexion with the Rosicrucianism of 
the preceding one. In Germany, however, Rosicrucianism seems to -have lingered on 
till the French Revolution and perhaps ‘beyond, The Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia with 
its supreme magus, which is interested in Cabalism and kindred subjects, appears to have 


been an importation into this country from Austria. 
* De la Monarchie Prussienne, V (1788), pp. 75, 76. 
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Society of Jesus was itself a form of Freemasonry in which the lay-brothers, 
scholastics, spiritual coadjutors and professed fathers constituted a hierarchy 
of four degrees. More plausible are the suggestions that it is in the ideas 
of Francis Bacon or of the Moravian educationalist, Comenius, that we 
should look for the source of the masonic system. In his philosophical 
fable, the New Aflantis, Bacon describes a college of wise men called 
“Solomon’s House”, “the very eye of this kingdom”, while Comenius 
advocated the establishment of a Templum Sapientiae like Solomon’s temple, 
which was to be open to all men, not Christians only. Those who desired 
to enter it were to be first trained in a Collegium Lucis. ‘The highest activity. 
of the human intellect was the pursuit of “‘pansophy”, “‘a universal and 
perpetual harmony of truth, and a ladder reaching from earth to heaven”.+ 
Neither of these thinkers can, however, be credited with any direct initia- 
tive in the formation of Freemasonry. All we can say is that both par- 
ticipated in ideas which were native to the speculative masonry of the early 
eighteenth century. 

There can be but little doubt that Freemasonry, as it has existed during 
the last two hundred years, owes its origin to three sets of influences, Deistic, 
Jewish and Huguenot. Deism sprang into existence as a reaction against 
Calvinism and the fierce religious strife of the sixteenth and seventeeth 
centuries. For the spectacle of men shedding each other’s blood in the 
name of religion is one which réadily generates scepticism. The Deists 
preached a religion of humanity and the emancipation of society from the 
tutelage of priests and ministers. Religious divisions, if they could not be 
done away with, were to be treated as of little account. Virtue was to be 
its own reward. 


Ad beate vivendum, sola sufficit virtus, 
Suaque sibi est satis ampla merces. 


So wrote the deist John Toland in his strange little book Pantheisticon. Men 
whose minds were dominated by conceptions such as these sought to give 
concrete expression to them in speculative masonry, and Alexander Pope, 
himself said to have been a mason, sums up the idea of God, common 
among the early brethren, in the stanza: 


Father of alll in ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord! 


A more recent masonic poet, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his poem “My Mother 
Lodge”, has echoed the same idea: 


1 Pattern of Universal Knowledge (1651), p. 28. 
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An’ man on man got takin’ 
Religion an’ the rest. 

An’ every man comparin’ 
Of the God ’e knew the best. 


While holding that some have exaggerated the degree of relationship 
between Deism and Freemasonry, the German historian, Wolfgang Michael, 
admits that “without it English masonry would have lacked the power to 
win members in every country in Europe”’.? 

Of no less importance was the Jewish contribution to Freemasonry. 
The seventeenth century was to this homeless people an age of tense 
messianic expectation; Cromwell’s envoys had been received in the syna- 
gogue at Amsterdam “with as great pomp and applause, hymns and cheer- 
fulnesse of minde, as ever any soveraigne Prince was”,? and the Jews had 
been readmitted to England. Among the Jews of the East the extra- 
ordinary career of the pseudo-messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, had created a 
ferment and seemed to many to presage the return of Israel to the land of 
its fathers. But the Commonwealth did not endure and the pretensions 
of the false messiah were exploded in a most humiliating manner, leaving 
behind a legacy of profound depression in the Jewish world. In England 
the Jews could hardly expect to find the High Church atmosphere of Charles 
Il’s reign as genial as that of Cromwellian times and they needed a new 
platform on which to meet their non-Jewish neighbours, now that fanatical 
Puritanism was at a discount. The Jews were already playing an important 
part in the world’s affairs, and Addison compares them to the “pegs and 
nails in a great building, which . . . are absolutely necessary to keep the 
whole frame together”. There could be no question of a return to the 
Ghetto. That Jews from Holland played a part in the formation of Grand 
Lodge Freemasonry seems clearly established, though the amount of 
direct evidence bearing on this point may be slight. 

The Dutch Freemasonry of the present day was introduced into the 
Netherlands from England after the foundation of Grand Lodge, but it is 
not impossible that some form of speculative masonry existed in Holland 
prior to that event. As far back as 1594 Dutch builders who went abroad 
were leaving on the buildings they erected Latin inscriptions in Hebrew 
characters, and there is evidence that not long afterwards the Jews of Amster- 
dam were interesting the Calvinist masons of that city in the dimensions of 
Solomon’s Temple. From this contact some form of speculative masonry 
may have evolved, and there is a tradition, whose reliability it is not easy to 
test, that Dutch Jews in Rhode Island were in 1656 meeting “at ye house 
of Mordecai Campanell and giving the degree of Maconrie”. The earliest 
authentic connexion between the Jews and English Freemasonry seems 
to have been the visit to England in the reign of Charles II of a Dutch 
Jew, Jacob Jehudah Leon Templo, for the purpose of exhibiting a large 


1 England Under George I, ii, p. 40. 2 Tovey, Anglia Judaica (1738), p. 263. 
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model of Solomon’s Temple. This model, which represented Solomon as 
having built in the Renaissance-Gothic style, was still in existence in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Templo was the designer of the coat 
of arms used later by the Grand Lodge of Freemasons. But there is no 
evidence that Jews. entered English Freemasonry before the reign of 
George I, and indeed the Christian character of the ritual used would have 
made it impossible for a Jew to do so without renouncing his faith. This 
obstacle was removed when, under the orders of the Duke of Montagu, 
fourth Grand Master, the Constitutions were revised in such a way as to 
admit the initiation of non-Christians, though not of atheists. The work 
of revision was carried out by James Anderson, a Scottish clergyman, 
who had lost the bulk of his fortune in the South Sea Bubble. After this 
several Jews were initiated, and two, Moses Mendez and Samuel Lowman, 
held office as Grand Stewards during 1738-39. Though Freemasonry 
provided a common ground on which Jews and Christians could meet and 
served to give a measure of protection to the Jewish community, a current 
of anti-Semitism in the order is observable at an early date, and in 1746 the 
lodge /’ Anglaise at Bordeaux, one of the oldest lodges on the Continent, 
voted the exclusion of Jews from its membership. The practical contribu- 
tion of Judaism to the system of ideas which found an embodiment in Free- 
masonry is to be sought in the doctrine of the Noachidae. According to 
this, Jews might associate with non-Jews who were monotheists and ab- 
stained from adultery, murder and robbery, as fellow Noachidae, in virtue 
of the covenant which God, antecedently to His covenant with Israel, had 
made with all mankind in the person of Noah. The freethinking Marrano 
Uriel (formerly Gabriel) Acosta, who renounced, first, Catholicism and then 
Judaism, found in the Noachian precepts the /ex naturae and formed a 
link between Jewry and Deism. Freemasonry with its deistic and humani- 
tarian outlook provided a kind of practical expression of the rabbinical 
doctrine of the Noachidae since, provided that phrases implying belief in 
Christianity were expunged from the rituals, the Jew could become a 
mason without renouncing one iota of his own beliefs and traditions. 
But the ascription of the origin of Freemasonry to Noah, or even to Adam, 
as was done by a writer calling himself “Isaac Festetitz” in 1743, must not 
of course be taken as intended seriously. It was a tactful reminder on the 
part of the Israelite brethren that all masons shared a common blood. 
Huguenot refugees also played a part in the foundation of Grand Lodge 
Freemasonry. The most notable of these was Dr. Theophile Desaguliers, 
who is said as an infant to have been smuggled out of France in a barrel 
and placed on a ship bound for England. Taking orders in the Established 
Church, he was presented by the Duke of Chandos with the living of Stan- 
more Parva in Middlesex. Among those whom he initiated during his long 
masonic career were Frederick Prince of Wales, whose chaplain he became, 
and Duke Francis Stephen of Lorraine, the future husband of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. Desaguliers erected a ventilator in a room over the House of 
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Commons and is said to have been the first person in England to deliver 
public lectures on scientific subjects. 

If the nature of the elements out of which modern Freemasonry 
originated is reasonably clear, some obscurity surrounds the circumstances 
of its origin. The French historian, Gabriel Hanotaux, asserts that hostility 
towards the Papacy and towards France was the motive power behind it. 
Within limits this may be true, but it is necessary to look for something 
more precise, and this may be sought in the long-drawn-out political crisis 
through which England at this period was passing. 

At the time of the Revolution a number of the Freemasons were parti- 
sans of James II. Some of them may have gone abroad and founded Jacobite 
lodges on the Continent, though the whole question of Jacobite masonry 
is obscure. Adherents of the Stuarts were also doubtless numerous in the 
English lodges. 

The establishment of a centralizing authority in the shape of a Grand 
Lodge may perhaps be explained as a move on the part of the Hanoverian 
masons to prevent the order from being dominated by the Jacobites. The 
stability of the House of Hanover seemed by no means assured when the 
historic dinner at the “Goose and Gridiron” ale-house took place. The 
insurrection of 1715 left behind it a legacy of apprehension, and the Whig 
schism in the spring of 1717, when Walpole and Pulteney left the ministry, 
was another sign of unrest. It is not also undeserving of note that the 
very day on which Grand Lodge was founded was the one on which Robert 
Harley,eEarl of Oxford, stood at the bar in Westminster Hall to answer to 
a charge of treason, though the fact seems to have been overlooked by the 
historians of the craft. Jacobite influence was not at once eradicated from 
English Freemasonry and the Jacobite politician, Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
was its fifth Grand Master. It has been maintained—notably by Lessing— 
that Sir Christopher Wren was the real founder of modern Freemasonry. 
Believing that under the influence of fierce political and religious passions 
society was in danger of dissolution, he advocated, so it is said, the erection 
of a common spiritual edifice under whose roof. all men of goodwill could 
assemble and thus avert the threatened catastrophe. A later legend makes 
him Grand Master of the fraternity over a long period of years extending 
from the reign of Charles II to that of Anne, though no such office existed 
at thetime. Sir Christopher was in his eighty-fifth year when Grand Lodge 
was founded, but the four lodges by whose amalgamation it was formed 
‘were ones whose operative members had been engaged on the construction 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it seems far from unlikely that the great builder 
may have had a share in the preliminaries which led up to this event.) Free- 
masonry must rank with Islam and with Communism as one of the great 

1M. Bernard Fay, in his Franc—Magonerie et la Révolution Intellectualle du XVIII Sitele 
(1942) calls Wren “‘wn jacobite notoire’’, which, if justified; might seem inconsistent with 
the suggestion here made. But Wren remained in favour at Court throughout the reign 


of William III, and when, in 1714, he was dismissed from the post of Surveyor-General, 
it was on personal rather than on political grounds. 
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attempts to unify mankind by means which do not imply belief in the 
Incarnation. Yet it has differed from the other two in not demanding 
on the part of those who enter a recantation of beliefs previously held. The 
Jew and the Deist have had indeed nothing to renounce. Of the Catholic 
and the Protestant there has been merely asked that they regard, or act as 
though they regarded, their distinctive tenets as matters of secondary 
importance. That the lodge under whose shelter adherents of so many 
creeds have found a common meeting-place has often exercised a humanizing 
effect on the relations between different classes of men may be admitted, 
and it is well brought out by Kipling in the poem already cited: 


“Outside—Serjeant! Sir! 
Salute! Salaam! 
Inside—‘Brother’ an’ it doesn’t 
do no ’arm.” 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON. 


THEOCENTRIC AND CHRISTOCENTRIC 


yo suggest any opposition between the expressions theocentric and 
christocentric is to suggest that Christ is not God. To centre ourselves 
in Christ is to centre ourselves in God; for Christ is not divided, just as 
God is not divided. He Who was born of Mary is the Creator of the 
world; He Who wept over Lazarus is equal to the Father; He Who died 
upon the cross is the Author of life. There is only one Christ, the Same 
both God and man. He is adored with the adoration due to God; He is 
loved no less than God; His mother is the mother of God; His thoughts are 
the thoughts of God; His heart is the heart of God. 

Further, for a Christian to be theocentric is necessarily to be equally 
christocentric; for we adore God as He is, and He really isa man. Indeed, 
christocentrism distinguishes Christianity from other theocentric religions. 
Mahometanism is theocentric; but Mahometanism rejects Christianity 
ptecisely because it is christocentric. Mahometans are ready enough to 
accept Christ as a holy man and a prophet, just as they accept Mahomet as 
a prophet. What they reject is the idea that God could have a Son, that 
Christ is really God. They are so theocentric that the very idea of an 
Incarnation is to them absurd and abhorrent. Similarly, the Jews object 
to the christocentrism of Christians, as was evidenced as far back as the 
second century when the Jew Trypho accused St, Justin of blasphemy 
because he said that the crucified was to be adored. The pagans, likewise, 





a Dial. cum Tryphone, 38, 1, Archambalt’s ed. I, 171. 


Vol, xxv. M* 
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urged their christocentrism against the Christians; in the third century 
Celsus is reported by Origen to have objected thus: 

“If,” says he, “these people [Christians] worshipped one God alone, 
and no other, they would perhaps have some valid argument against others, 
But they pay excessive reverence to one who has but lately appeared among 
men, and they think it no offence against God if they worship also his 
servant.”! 

Now this christocentrism of Christians is based upon a mystery: so 
mysterious a mystery, indeed, that many who called themselves Christians 
found the concept of a God-man too difficult and tried to extenuate it in 
some fashion. The Docetists denied that God had a real body, the Apol- 
linarians that God had a real soul, the Monophysites that God had a real 
human nature: they denied that there was complete humanity in Christ. 
On the other hand, the Arians denied that Christ was fully God, making 
Him a kind of inferior god or emanation from the Godhead; and the Nes- 
torians denied the reality of the one personal self in Christ, the God-man, 
making Him only a man, though in some ineffable manner united to God. 
All these heresies boggled at the Christian doctrine of a God-man; and it is 
true to say that the history of the Christian Church for the first seven centuries 
is the history of the struggle to maintain the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

It is, therefore, with regret, that one reads in a recent book of Anglican 
devotion the repeated assertion that “Christianity is Theocentric and not 
Christocentric”. The book is entitled The Friendship of Christ, A Devotional 
Study, written by the Rev. Canon Charles Smyth, Fellow and Dean of Chapel 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in the Faculty 
of History, Honorary Canon of Derby. It was selected as the Bishop of 
London’s Lent Book. Canon Smyth, indeed, objects principally to certain 
medieval and modern Catholic devotions to Our Lord; but he places the 
burden of his objection upon the ground that devotion to Christ, at least in 
certain forms, leads away from worship of God. 

“Christianity,” he says, “by its very nature is always in danger of de- 
generating into a Jesus-cult, and this tendency has always to be guarded 
against. “The danger of so cleaving to the Son as to forsake the Father 
was always close to the Eleven; as it is of perpetual recurrence’ (F. J. A. Hort, 
The Way, The Truth, The Life, p. 155). ‘God is the first and the last word 
in Christianity. ... If there was one form of later Christianity which by 
anticipation Paul repudiated instinctively (even in Col. 3, 11), it was the 
notion of a cult of Jesus the divine Lord as practically everything to every 
member (Cf. 1 Cor., 15, 28), with some vague mysterious idea of God in the 
background. ... The Christian worship was offered to God the Father 
and creator through Jesus Christ the Lord (1 Cor. 8, 6, etc.).... [As 
against] a form of Christ-mysticism which loosened the nexus between God 
and Christ, till God became less relevant and. significant than Jesus the 


1 Origen against Celsus, Bk. 8, ch. 12, Crombie’s translation, in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library: translations of the writings of the Fathers down to A.D. 325, vol. 23, p. 500. 
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Lord for worship and action... . Paul taught his Greek converts especi- 
ally that the core of inner experience, for the next world as for the present, 
lay in being én or belonging to a Christ who himself belonged to God’ (J. Moffatt, 
1 Corinthians, Moffatt New Testament Commentary, pp. 250-1). Chris- 
tianity is Theocentric and not Christocentric.”? 

Possibly, indeed, such a warning might be needful to people who failed 
to recognize that Christ IS God; but to believing Christians the warning 
will cause bewilderment: is Christ, then, divided from God? Is He only 
aman? Or is He an inferior kind of God, a means of communicating with 
the one Creator and almighty Father? Canon Smyth, though he does indeed 
say “He and His Father are one”,? leaves the answer at least ambiguous: 
“Christ is He through whom men come unto the Father, and to whom 
they are drawn by the Father.”® “Each individual disciple as a friend of 
Christ is as it were a terminal of His affection. But Christ as the object of 
man’s friendship must point beyond Himself to the Father on the one hand 
and to the brethren on the other... . If a man love the Son, his love 
is reciprocated by the Father and also by the Son, but it is to the Father’s 
love that the priority is assigned.”4 Christ, then, is not Himself the “‘ter- 
minal” of our friendship? If the Father’s love have the priority, does this 
mean that the Son’s love is inferior? 

Canon Smyth is ambiguous. “At the heart of Christianity,” he says, 
“there is always a passionate insistence that love for Jesus is not enough: 
without in any way abating this, we must learn to worship Christ as God, 
until we know how to worship God in Christ. The other by itself is 
ultimately sentimental: it wants the sense of the mysterium tremendum et 
fascinans, of the awful holiness of God, of the Divine so infinitely strange and 
awe-inspiring, although so infinitely near and precious. The cult of an 
Universal Man with miraculous powers and unlimited benevolence, into 
which an untheological Christianity is apt to degenerate, is only a disguised 
paganism.””5 

In effect medieval and modern Catholic devotion to Christ is little less 
than such disguised paganism: mainly through the influence of St. Bernard, 
the “classic piety of Christendom. ... Biblical, historical, liturgical” 
degenerated into sentimentalism, anthropomorphism, and forgetfulness of 
St. Bernard’s insistence that “devotion to the Sacred Humanity is only 
subordinate and preparatory to an ascending devotion to the Divine Word”.® 

Canon Smyth proceeds: “ ‘All later generations of the faithful,’ writes 
Abbot Butler, ‘owe in the first place to St. Bernard that strong Christocentric 
character of worship of the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord and loving 
contemplation of the Mysteries of His Life, that is the heart and soul of 
Catholic religion and piety’ (Ways of Christian Life, p. 24). But the religion 
of the New Testament is Theocentric, not Christocentric. Moreover, the 





AP. $4. +P. 34. ‘ 


1 The Friendship of Christ, Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1945, pp. 33, 34- 
P. 35. 
°P. 57. * Pp. 75, 76, 78. 
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amor carnalis Christi, now authorized for carnal souls, demanded expression 
in the corresponding medium. Devotion crystallized into devotions: the 
cultus of the Five Wounds, the pierced Heart, the Precious Blood, the Crib, 
the Rosary, the Stations of the Cross, the Joys of Mary (reckoned first as 
five, then seven, and sometimes fifteen) and her Sorrows (finally stabilized at 
seven), the Pieta, Corpus Christi (the doctrine of Transubstantiation had 
been promulgated in 1215), the Elevation, first of the Host, then also of 
the Chalice, Visits to, and Processions of, the Blessed Sacrament, Exposition 
and Benediction, devotion to St. Joseph, the cults of patron saints (Cf. 
Pourrat, II, ch. xiv). These developments, as spontaneous as they were 
luxuriant, met with no opposition from authority.”} 

Quite naturally there was no opposition from authority: for all these 
devotions presuppose the most pertinent fact, left at least unstressed by the 
Rev. Canon Smyth, that Christ is God. It is noteworthy that where these 
devotions have flourished, exaggerated as they may perhaps seem if viewed 
out of their context, there also has flourished faith unassailable in the divinity 
of Christ. Where they have languished, as in certain circles of the Church 
of England, there also faith in the divinity of Christ has tended to be quali- 
fied or doubtful. Phrases such as “Jesus has the value of God”’, “the self- 
revelation of God which culminates in the Incarnation”, “‘the human 
personality”, “the human self”, are admitted or left unexplained. The 
Report of the Doctrinal Commission is a conspicuous example. It admits 
that there are many members of the Church of England to whom, when 
speaking of the human experience of Jesus, “it is not natural to use such 
an expression as that the subject of that experience was the Second Person 
of the Trinity”,? nor are such persons said to be regarded as unorthodox. 
Similarly, the Commission treats the Virgin Birth and the Bodily Resur- 
rection “‘as questions on which divergent views may be allowed, with the 
corollary that it does not vitally matter which view is taken”, as A. G, 
Herbert, S.S.M., well observed. Catholic devotions may perhaps offend 
by certain of their exterior manifestations; nevertheless they are based upon 
the honest and straightforward acceptance of the faith of Nicaea, Ephesus 
and Chalcedon. 

The ambiguity behind all the objections of the Rev. Canon Smyth Lies in 
the suggestion that Christ can be separated from God. If one take, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the Nestorian view that Christ is only a man 
very closely united to God, or that Christ is a moral unity of God and man, 
then it might be possible to forget or neglect God in devotion to Christ; 
and upon such a presupposition the multiplicity of Catholic devotions to 
Christ might well appear objectionable, or even idolatrous. But once grant 
that Christ is true God, so that in speaking of Christ we speak of God, then 





* Pp. 79, 80. * Pp. 


74s 75+ 
3 Memorandum on the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Christian Doctrine, | 


published for the Church Union by S.P.C.K., 1938, p. 27. 


how is it possible that Christ should separate us from God? Itis impossible | 
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to divide Christ, for it is ONE Who is both God and man. There is only 
one God, and that God IS Christ: the whole of the Godhead was incarnate. 
Hence how can there be two devotions, one to Christ another to God? 
The same identical devotion is directed to the man as to God; because in 
Christ there is only one Person, one Subject, about Whom we speak, and 
that Person is the Second Person of the Trinity. Our prayers, our worship, 
our devotions, are directed to God, for Christ is not one and God another. 
As St. Cyril puts it in his eighth anathema: 

“If anyone shall dare to say that the assumed man ought to be worshipped 
together with God the Word, and glorified together with Him, and recognized 
together with Him as God, but as two different things, the one with the other 
(for this ‘together with’ is added by the Nestorians to mean this): and shall 
not rather with one adoration worship the Emmanuel and pay Him one 
glorification, as it is written, “The Word was made flesh’, let him be 
anathema.”# 

We do not, then, offer worship, adoration and prayers through Christ to 
God as though Christ were one Person and God another Person; we adore 
only the one true God, and adore Him equally in His human nature as in 
His divine nature. He is the same God in both. St. Athanasius puts it: 

“We do not worship a creature. Far be the thought. For such an 
error belongs to heathens and Arians. But we worship the Lord of Creation, 
Incarnate, the Word of God. For if the flesh also is a part of the created 
world yet it has become God’s body. And we neither divide the body, 
being such, from the Word, and worship it by itself, nor when we wish to 
worship the Word, do we set Him apart from the flesh; but knowing, as 
we said, that ‘the Word was made flesh’, we recognize Him as God also 
after having come in the flesh. Who, accordingly, is so senseless as to say 
to the Lord: ‘Leave Thy body that I may worship Thee’, or so impious as 
to join the senseless Jews in saying, on account of the body, ‘Why dost 
Thou, being a man, make Thyself God?’ ’”? 

That is the point. We do not say to God Incarnate: “I adore Thee, but 
not Thy body.” Nor do we say: “I worship Thee, but in doing so I worship 
Thee only as God and not as man.” Therein lies the astounding mystery of 
the Incarnation: Christ cannot be divided. Mary is the Mother of God. 
Christ’s sufferings are the sufferings of God. “The Deity and the humanity 
are combined in one hypostasis or personal self,” as Canon Bright puts it.® 
“The God of glory,” says Hooker, “may be said as well to have suffered 
death as to have raised the dead from their graves, the Son of man as well 
to have made as to have redeemed the world.”4 “No person was born of 


1Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd 
series, vol. xiv, p. 214, Percival’s translation. 


* Letter to Adelphius, n. 3, Robertson’s translation, Select Library, 2nd series, vol. iv, 


“575. 

3 Select Sermons of St. Leo the Great on the Incarnation, translated with notes by 
William Bright, D.D., London, 1886, p. 131. 

* Bk. 5, ch. 52, n. 2, Keble’s ed, 1841, p. 224. 
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the Virgin but the Son of God, no person but the Son of God baptized, the 
Son of God condemned, the Son of God and no other person crucified; 
which one only point of Christian belief, the infinite worth of the Son of God, 
is the very ground of ail things believed concerning life and salvation by 
that which Christ either did or suffered as man on our behalf.’’! 

The expression “the humanity of Christ” might, indeed, be misleading, 
if it were understood of some entity not divine. But, in fact, Catholic 
writers when speaking of the “humanity of Christ” do not mean the man- 
hood as abstracted from the Person; they mean God in His human nature, 
the Word Incarnate. For there can be only one Subject Whom we adore; 
the humanity cannot be cut off from the divinity and treated as if it were a 
separate entity. Christ is only one Being, though He is both God and man; 
and we adore Him Who is man equally as Him Who is God. The “‘Anti- 
dosis” or “Communicatio Idiomatum”’, or the attribution to the self-same 
Person of the attributes of the two natures, is explained thus by Hooker: 

“A kind of mutual commutation there is whereby those concrete names, 
God and man, when we speak of Christ, do take interchangeably one anothet’s 
room, so that for truth of speech it skilleth not whether we say that the Son 
of God hath created the world, and the Son of Man hath saved it, or else 
that the Son of Man did create, and the Son of God die to save the world. 
Howbeit, as oft as we attribute to God what the manhood of Christ claimeth, 
or to man what his Deity hath right unto, we understand by the name 
of Man neither the one nor the other nature, but the whole person of Christ, 
in whom both natures are. When the Apostle saith of the Jews that they 
crucified the Lord of Glory, and when the Son of Man being on earth 
affrmeth that the Son of Man was in heaven at the same instant, there is 
in these two speeches that mutual circulation before-mentioned. In the one 
there is attributed to God, or the Lord of Glory, death, whereof divine nature 
is not capable; in the other ubiquity unto man, which human nature admit- 
teth not. Therefore by the Lord of Glory we must needs understand the 
whole person of Christ, who, being Lord of Glory, was indeed crucified, but 
not in that nature for which he is termed the Lord of Glory. In like manner 
by the Son of Man the whole person of Christ must necessarily be meant, 
who being a man upon earth, filled heaven with his glorious presence, but 
not according to that nature for which the title of Man is given him.’’? 

In this statement Hooker is in complete agreement with the medieval 
theologians. The doctrine, indeed, is purely scriptural, denied by the 
Arians, who adduced text after text to try to establish from Scripture that 
Christ was really inferior to God, but understood by the whole of the Church 
and affirmed at Nicaea, Ephesus and Chalcedon. 

As a natural consequence of this doctrine of the Incarnation, each 
manifestation, each deed, nay, each word, of God Incarnate, became the 
object of loving contemplation by Christians. Each act of Christ is an act 
of God; each word, a word of God; and each physical organ is God’s own, 


~—-TYbid., ch. 52, n. 3, p. 226, 





’ Ibid., n. 4, p. 230. 
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Hence towards the end of the first century, St. Ignatius of Antioch spoke to 
the Ephesian Christians about “‘being refreshed in the b/ood of God” ; he spoke 
of “God made in the flesh”; he told the Romans: “Permit me to be an 
imitator of the suffering of my God.” Indeed, Lightfoot says: “The early 
writers occasionally used language so strong in expressing their belief of 
Our Lord’s divinity, as almost to verge on patripassionism”’, that is, the 
belief that God the Father was incarnate and suffered. Christian devotion 
to the events of the life of Christ, the Annunciation, the Birth, the Circum- 
cision, the Baptism, the divers incidents of the Passion, the Resurrection, 
and so on, found natural expression in the liturgical year, and an equally 
natural expression in the Meditations of the Rosary and in loving con- 
sideration of the means of our redemption, the Precious Blood and the Five 
Wounds. How could it be otherwise, once granted that God is really 
incarnate? How can the legitimacy and the holiness of such devotions be 
impugned, save only upon a misunderstanding of their basis, the full divinity 
of Our Lord? 

Canon Smyth finds special difficulty in the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
He writes: 

“It was only after the Counter-Reformation that piety became subject to 
official regulations, and any novelty was suspect. Yet it was in the late 
seventeenth century that this process culminated in the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart. St. John Eudes instituted the Feast of the Holy Heart of Mary 
in 1646, and that of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 1672: the revelations to St. 
Marguerite-Marie Alacoque at Paray-le-Monial began in 1673. Brémond 
(A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, III. 569 ff.) draws a 
significant distinction between the Eudist devotion, which is theocentric, 
directed to the Heart of Jesus as embodying His ‘intérieur’ (i.e. inward 
dispositions) of priestly adoration and love to His Father, and the Paray 
devotion which is anthropocentric, directed to the Heart of Jesus as embody- 
ing His love for us (‘Behold this Heart that has so loved men!’): it is in 
this latter form, the devotion to the fleshy Heart of Love rather than to the 
Heart as Person, that the cult has won its present extensive popularity in the 
Roman Church. A decree of 1889 finally raised the Feast to a double of 
the first class for the whole Church; and ‘very few feasts have taken such a 
hold on the souls of the faithful’ (J. Bainvel, Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, p. 305). ‘The difficulty for many,’ commented Mgr. Dupanloup, ‘is 
that this admirable devotion is too much materialized.’ 

“That is the point. We have indeed travelled far from the religion of 
the New Testament. A Jesuit priest, writing in THE CLERGY REVIEW 
(July 1938, Vol. XV, pp. 1-12), while leaving room for private devotions, 
states very clearly the objection to public liturgical devotions to special 


1Cf. Apostolic Fathers, Part I, vol. 2, note on the Epistle of St. Clement to the Corin- 
thians, n. 2, p. 14. There is a long discussion of the literature on the subject in Lebreton, 


Histoire du Dogme de la Trinité, tome Il, p. 297 ff., with reference especially to Harnack and 
Rackl. 
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parts of the Sacred Humanity (the Soul, the shoulder, the hands, the eyes, 
etc.): what does not transpire from his argument is why the Sacred Heart 
and Precious Blood should be excepted, unless because for these cults there 
is Papal authorization.”! 

A word of explanation about the article in THE CLERGY REvIEw, to 
which Canon Smyth refers, may be of interest. About the time of the 
publication of the article, a number of excellent and devout persons thought 
that it was opportune to foster and spread devotion to the Sacred Head of 
Our Lord, as the Seat of Divine Wisdom (if I remember correctly); and after 
consultation with other theologians I thought the objections to such a 
devotion ought to be given a hearing, so that they might be answered, or 
at any rate that the theological questions involved might be discussed. 
But to save feelings, I left out direct reference to devotion to the Sacred 
Head; and treated the general question of devotion to parts of the Sacred 
Humanity in such a way as to show the objections that lay to this new 
devotion. It must be observed that mere reference to ecclesiastical approval 
or disapproval of other devotions would not have been to the point: the 
question was about she ground upon which such approval had in the past been 
given or refused. Accordingly, the object of the article was to show that 
approval of devotion to the Sacred Heart rested upon ground which did 
not lie open to other devotions. This ground was that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, effectively, was “devotion to the whole Christ, in all that He is 
and has done, the heart being the concrete means like His whole humanity, 
by which He is revealed to us”.? This was a reason which was certainly less 
applicable to other parts of our divine Saviour’s humanity. 

To establish that in fact devotion to the Sacred Heart was truly devotion 
to the whole Christ, there was quoted first, the Acts of the Congregation of 
Rites, and secondly, nine representative theologians. One citation will 
bear repetition: 

“P. Gallifet, Postulator of the Cause of the Feast, in answering objections 
made by the Promotor of the Faith, said: 

“In a word, on this point some people’s minds are confused. They 
look upon the Heart of Jesus, the special object of this devotion, in a wholly 
materialistic way, as they would upon a relic of a Saint’s body, religiously 
preserved in a reliquary. This is a gross error. Such is not at all the 
manner in which the Feast of the Sacred Heart must be understood. How, 
then, is it to be understood? We shall explain briefly; we must look upon 
the Heart of Jesus: 

“(1) As being one (because of the close union) with the soul and Person 
of the Word Incarnate. (Rem unam quodammodo constituit.) 

(2) As being the symbol and natural seat of all the virtues and of all the 
interior sentiments of Christ and in particular of His immense love for His 
Father and for men.” 


1 Pp. 80, 81. 2 THE CLERGY REviEw, July, 1938, p. 8. 
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Incidentally it may be remarked that in Canon Smyth’s book of 97 pages, 
the word ‘heart’ occurs e/even times in a similar symbolic sense. 

“(3) As the centre or focus of all the interior anguish that our most 
loving Saviour suffered for love of us during His whole life, and especially 
during His Passion. 

“(4) Not losing sight of the wound that this Heart of Jesus received 
on the cross, a wound significant not so much of the physical piercing by the 
soldier’s lance, as of the greatness of the love of Christ. 

“All these things are the special characteristics of the Heart of Jesus, 
and all, united with the Heart itself, form the object of this feast; and hence 
—and here is a point well worthy of consideration—that thus conceived 
this object embraces really and truly the whole of the interior life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. How sublime that is, and how replete with the sublimest 
mysteries, needs no explanation.’ 

That was written in 1765; and similar things could be cited from almost 
every decennium until today. As quoted in THE CLERGy REvIEw, July 1938, 
Billot puts it: “our adoration is directed not to the heart as separate from 
the divine hypostasis, but to the very Person of the Word Incarnate, con- 
sidered in His Heart and in all that is symbolized in the Heart, whether 
pertaining to the humanity or to the divinity”, and again: “in the Sacred 
Heart is summed up the whole essence and manner of that loving ecstasy by 
which the Supreme Nature condescended to us”. (De Verbo Incarnato, p. 
369, cited in THE CLERGy REVIEW, p. 7.) 

After having tried to show that devotion to the Sacred Heart means 
devotion to our Saviour in the entirety of His redemptive work, I went on 
to show that this reason does not apply equally to other parts of the Sacred 
Humanity: 

“The basic principle is that things are to be treated as they are; pictures 
and statues are honoured according to their representative character; a 
priest, according to his priestly character; the Holy Father, according as he 
represents Christ upon earth. Our Lady is revered because she is the Mother 
of God; and our Saviour is adored because He is very God. The parts of 
Our Lord’s humanity are adored precisely as they are parts of the God- 
made-man, and in consequence, in accord with their partial character, 
that is, in accord with their relation to the whole, to the Person and work of 
our Saviour. ... Any devotion to a part of the Sacred Humanity, just 
in so far as it is made special, tends to emphasize the part; to the extent 
that the devotion is specially to this or that part, the connection with the 
whole is diminished . . . all devotions must be directed to the Person, and 
therefore, ultimately, to the whole Christ.” 

The reason, then, I gave why the Church approves devotion to the 





1. vii, ix, 18, 39, 54, 57, 62, 69, 70, 71, 

2N.Nilles. De Rationibus festorum SS, Cordis Tesu et Purissimi Cordis Mariae, Oeniponte, 
1873, pp. 127, 128. 

3 Pp. 9, 10. 
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Sacred Heart, and the same reason applies, mutatis mutandis, to devotion to 
the Precious Blood, was that it conveniently summed up and symbolizes 
the Whole of the Word Incarnate in His redemptive love for us. That 
reason may not seem convincing to Canon Smyth, but at least it is a 
reason and not a mere appeal to Papal authorization; it is a reason based 
upon the Christian belief that Christ is ONE. The distinction which 
Canon Smyth makes between “theocentric’ and “christocentric” runs 
through his book; he says: “It is God’s love, not human love, that is ex- 
pressed and proclaimed on Calvary.”! Nay, is it not both? “He loved 
me and gave himself for me”: Who is that “He”? It is Almighty God, Who 
loved me from all eternity, the Same, the very Selfsame, Who loved me 
with the love of that human heart which was pierced for me upon the Cross. 
BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


f Si Education Act (1944) was introduced by a flourish of trumpets, 
accompanied on its career through Parliament with many blessings, 
which effectively smothered its critics, and finally arrived on the Statute 
Book to the accompaniment of much congratulation. The shouting is 
finished, and the administrators and the educators are faced with the task 
of making the Act work. It has become more and more obvious that much 
of the praise it has received was undeserved, that the issues have been 
obscured by propaganda, and little attention has been paid to any adverse 
criticism. The extent to which the ordinary public was gulled has been 
clearly shown by the angry reaction of some parents in Sheffield on dis- 
covering that they could no longer secure the education they desired for 
their sons at King Edward VII school by paying for it. Sheffield is merely 
one example of the anomaly arising in different parts of the country. Parents 
who are willing to make sacrifices to get their sons a good education (and 
labourers and charwomen are among their numbers, as well as the better-off 
middle classes) are beginning to find that all their sacrifice is to no purpose. 
Grammar-school masters are not easily deluded by the arguments of the 
egalitarians. There have been too many examples in those grammat 
schools that take fee-paying students of the boy who failed the scholarship | 
examination, became a fee-payer and made good, and of the scholarship 
holder who had no desire to work. Many of our educational publicists 


1P. 85. 
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have missed the cardinal fact known to all school-teachers that parents who 
are anxious for their child to make the best of his education can give a 
stimulus to work which no teacher can arouse. 

There is increasing evidence, too, that the idea of the absolute equality 
of all sections of education has become a fundamental dogma in the educa- 
tional creed. The levelling-out of salaries under the new Burnham Scale 
has much to commend it, especially in that it attempts to give the elementary- 
school teacher a better return for the work he does. On the other hand, it 
penalizes the man who is university trained, especially if he is so foolish as 
to teach in a grammar school, where the demands on his time and the 
higher standards required are not remunerated. Those who imagine that 
the wide distribution of posts of special responsibility to grammar-school 
masters is going to solve that problem are due to be disillusioned in the very 
near future. When the new code for the whole educational system was 
devised, it is interesting to note that the elementary-school code was chosen, 
hence the famous clause about clerics teaching in schools, a piece of minor 
persecution for the sake of the administrative uniformity so loved by 
bureaucrats. There is a real danger that the standard of education in 
England may be lowered. During the discussions which preceded the 
Act, attention was frequently drawn to the democratic qualities of American 
education. Whilst concentrating attention on this political aspect, the 
apologists of the New Order in Education did not point out that by and 
large the American standard is lower than the English. 

These questions have received additional point and interest by the 
publication of a pamphlet on “The Nation’s Schools: their Plan and Pur- 
pose” (H.M.S.O., 6d.), in which the ideas of the Ministry on the subject are 
given. We can hardly expect a fond mother to deliver a perfectly unbiased 
and dispassionate criticism of her child, and those who seek a balanced 
judgment on the new Education Act would do better to spend their sixpence 
in some other way. If you wish to read the ideals of the Ministry, then you 
will find them here, a little more concrete than in the White Paper, and 
perhaps a little less like the plans for a castle in Spain. ‘Those professionally 
interested in education will find little help on such vital topics as the content 
of the syllabus of the technical Secondary schools. Perhaps it is a little 
unfair to expect this, since the Act was passed before most of its imporcant 
details had gone beyond the stage of vague aspirations. We are promised 
other pamphlets from time to time which may help to clarify many things 
now obscure. The whole idea is praiseworthy. We can almost believe 
that Sadler has at last been justified, but we have more than a suspicion that 
the shadow of Morant still broods over the Ministry. 

There is the interesting admission at the beginning that “the develop- 
ment plan is a piece of administrative machinery”, and that it is principally 
the duty of the teachers to clothe the dry bones. It is to be hoped that the 
resultant living thing may not be a monstrosity. Quite correctly the 
Ministry gives itself room to change its mind, announcing proudly that 
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“change of views may be evidence of vitality, not vacillation”. One could 
have hoped that there are places even in its administrative plan (the question 
of Catholic schools naturally jumps to one’s mind) where a change of views 
might reasonably and without bitterness be construed as repentance. 

The most curious statement comes in the second paragraph, where the 
aim is stated “to ensure for children a happier childhood and a better start 
in life”. We cannot object to that as a praiseworthy aim of any system of 
education, yet it does seem a little unimportant as the main aim of education. 
After all these years of discussion and debate, we might have hoped for some 
statement of the aims of education which would include the spiritual end of 
man’s life. But perhaps the New Education ignores these things. It is 
curious to conceive of education as a charge of gunpowder which sets the 
child on his way; but whither he goes, no man, least of all the child, knows. 

The greater part of the pamphlet is devoted to a discussion of the various 
types of school. The idea that these various types should be in greater 
contact, educationally, is extremely important. The independent life of 
each school, which is traditional in the grammar school, has the disadvantage 
that each school tends to live in a little world of its own and to developa 
narrow outlook. In preventing this the Ministry’s inspectors performed 
inestimable service as liaison officers. The new arrangement whereby the 
one inspector is in charge of all types of education in his district might have 
similar possibilities. On the other hand, there seems to be, among local 
authorities, the idea that the establishment of administrative unity will solve 
the problems of educational isolation. It is simply another instance of the 
confusion of thought which has accompanied all discussion on this Bill. 
Administrative unity is by no means followed by educational unity, not even 
on broad, general lines. It is, indeed, doubtful whether close educational 
unity is desirable. Independence and diversity make for administrative 
untidiness, but the remedy the administrator seems to propose makes for 
Nazification. 

The nursery school is discussed first, and it seems to have been justified 
by results in war-time, at least. Bad social conditions are the main justifica- 
tion for its existence, and it is doubtful whether any other argument could 
justify it, save perhaps as a help to mothers of large families with no domestic 
assistance. The plea for the wider social opportunities for the child in the 
nursery school is a sad commentary on the declining family. The nursery 
school is not necessary for every child, nor, perhaps, even desirable. Asa 
voluntary institution it serves, and will continue to serve, a useful purpose, 
which would be lost the moment it became compulsory. 

The section devoted to Infant schools is remarkable for one statement: 
“It can safely be said that the great progress which infant schools have made 
would never have been effected if they had not had a separate existence, 
enabling the teacher to devote all their energies to studying the problems of 
infants’ education” (p. 8). It is a great pity that this spirit does not infuse 
the whole of the educational outlook of the country. Freedom and in- 
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dependence within reasonable limits in the school world form the atmo- 
sphere in which educational advance can best be made. It is not strange 
that many of the best things in modern teaching method have originated 
in the infant school. The foregoing statement gives the reason. 

The section on Junior schools is not satisfactory. The aim is stated to 
be “in terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored”. The cynic might interpret this as the need 
for keeping the children occupied a certain number of hoursa day. That is 
unjust. The Junior school has certainly become a happier, livelier and 
better place. Yet there is reason to believe that in some cases attention 
has been diverted to “frills” to the neglect of the three Rs. Grammar-school 
masters seem to be finding that the standard of accuracy in these is declining, 
and they are being compelled to do work which could have been done earlier 
with much more ease and profit. The fact must be faced that a certain 
minimum of knowledge is necessary, and that certain facts have to be 
stored. The child does this better and with less drudgery at the Junior- 
school period than at any other time. Those who are of this opinion may 
be /audatores temporis acti, but they do see a danger that is real. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the whole pamphlet is that dealing with 
secondary education. That may be rectified by later pamphlets. The 
transfer to the Secondary-school stage (pp. 26-7) does give some idea of 
the difficulties involved, but, like most of the discussions on this point, fails 
to realize that sheer determination plays a larger part in a child’s success at 
the Secondary-school stage than has generally been allowed. Intelligence 
tests give at the best only the potentiality of the child. A genius is not made, 
but genius only too often fails to materialize because of the lack of persever- 
ance. The teachers’ reports may serve to give some indication of this, and, 
in so far as their objectivity can be guaranteed, they will be valuable assets 
in determining the kind of education most likely to be beneficial to a child. 

There is no doubt that there are children today receiving grammar- 
school education who are unsuitable. Some would be happier in a technical 
school, others would find their level in the modern school. Again, there is 
no doubt that the grammar school has pride of place in the public mind, a 
pride of place dependent in no small measure on their history. This the 
Ministry recognizes (pp. 14 ff.). The grammar school has always striven 
after the independence of the old endowed school, and tried to build up its 
own tradition of scholarship. The technical schools exist for the most 
part on paper; modern schools have come into existence as the extension of 
elementary schools. It is possible to make a serious mistake when con- 
sidering this last phenomenon. Many of our modern grammar schools, it 


is true, developed out of the elementary-school system before the 1902 Act, 


but it is most important to realize that that is not the reason for the position 
they now hold. They secured their position by striving to imitate the old 
endowed schools—that is, to lift themselves out of the elementary-school 
world entirely. It is true that senior and central schools developing in 
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the same way have made surprising advances, but, contrary to the belief of 
the Ministry (p. 20), that advance will be not stabilized until they have shaken 
themselves free of the elementary-school system. That does not mean 
slavish imitation of the grammar schools. They have, as the pamphlet 
points out (p. 21), their own contribution to make. They will not make 
that contribution until they achieve at least as much liberty as the grammar 
school. 

All this brings us to a consideration of the future of education. There 
is the danger that the standard might be lowered. The remedy lies, I 
believe, with the universities. If they keep up the standards of their 
external examinations, the standard of the grammar schools will be main- 
tained. In this respect the suggestion of the Norwood Report that there 
should be only internal leaving examinations would have a bad result. The 
technical schools are still an unknown quantity, and the modern schools 
will probably do best to develop on their own lines with the maximum of 
freedom. The hope that there will be parity of esteem seems illusory. 
Nobody believes there is no difference between cream and twice-skimmed 
milk, and the grammar school and the modern school stand in precisely 
those relations. The aim would seem to be for the modern school to provide 
the best education that it possibly can, and show that it can provide a school 
life at once its own and good and satisfactory. It is not parity of esteem we 
want, but excellence in diversity. 

The whole educational problem is not administrative at all. ‘The eternal 
quest for an easier administration will only result in soulless standardization. 
The L.E.A.s seem to be pursuing that line of reasoning, and the result is 
bound to be mediocrity. The vehemence of the attack of the West Riding 
Education Committee on the schools concerned when Ilkley and Skipton 
Grammar schools thought of applying for Direct Grants points to a strange 
misunderstanding of the purpose of education among our elected representa- 
tives. The solution seems to be that schools should develop as independent 
communities (certainly at the Secondary-school stage), building up their own 
traditions, governed by separate boards of governors having the appoint- 
ment of their own teachers and a certain amount of financial responsibility. 
The pamphlet we are discussing seems at times to recognize this, but never 
gets to grips with the situation. There seems to be a choice before us, 
either administrative centralization or partial decentralization, and there are 
ominous signs that we are choosing the former alternative. It may save 
many clerks a certain amount of trouble, but it will do untold damage to the 
rising generation. 

MorGan V. SWEENEY. 
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THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
XI. THE HOMILISTS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


os centuries of earnest expectation by Catholics throughout the 
world on 4 December, 1854, Pope Pius 1X declared the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary to be a dogma of Catholic Faith. The long established 
liturgical cult of the Conception of Our Lady had contributed in no small 
degree to the papal definition, and that definition now produced an imme- 
diate and welcome repercussion in the liturgy, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception being raised to the rank of a First Class Double with full Octave. 
However, it was not until 27 August, 1863, that the present proper Office 
was finally introduced into the Roman Breviary.1 The patristic passages 
contained therein form one of its most interesting features.2 They are 
seven: 

(i) The Lessons of the Second Nocturn on the Feast. They are given 
in the Breviary under the name of St. Jerome, although they are actually 
the work of St. Ambrose Autpert, O.S.B. (d. 778). 

(ii) The Homily on the day of the Feast, written by St. Germanus of 
Constantinople (d. 733). 

(iii) The Homily for the Second Day within the Octave, the work of 
St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (d. 638). 

(iv) The Homily for the Third Day within the Octave, the author of 
which was St. Bernard (d. 1153). 

(v) The Homily for the Fifth Day within the Octave, written by St. 
Tarasius of Constantinople (d. 806). 

(vi) The Homily for the Seventh Day within the Octave, the work of 
St. Sophronius, as under number (iii). 

(vii) The Homily for the Octave Day, the writer of which, Epiphanius, 
was not St. Epiphanius of Salamina in Cyprus, the friend of St. Jerome, 
but another Epiphanius, also Bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, who flourished 
about the year 870. 

The authorship of passages (i) and (vii) may be regarded as quite proven. 
As regards the former, Dom Morin wrote, as early as 1891:5 “Since the 
time of Baronius, all the critics without exception have rejected it (St. 


1See Dom S. Baiimer, Histoire du Bréviaire, 'T. 11, p. 411. 

2 For the patristic witness to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception see, inter 
plurima: Dom F. Crespo, O.S.B., Tribunal Thomisticum de Immaculato Deiparae Conceptu. 
Barcelona, 1657. A pioneer book of its kind, much used, often without acknowledge- 
ment, by subsequent writers.—C. Passaglia, S.J., De Immaculato Deiparae semper Virginis 
Conceptu, 4 parts, Rome, 1854.—A. Ballerini, S.J., Sy//oge Monumentorum ad Mysterium 
Conceptionis Immaculatae Virginis Deiparae illustrandum, 2 vols., Paris, 1855-57.—Th, 
Livius, The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the first six centuries. London, 1893. Cf. es- 
pecially The Primitive Patristic Idea of Mary as the Second Eve, p. 35 sqq., and Mary's entire 
Sinlessness, p. 228 sqq.—S. Uccello, C.SS.S., Biblia Mariana, Torino, 1924 (rather uncritical). 
—S. Alameda, O.S.B., La Virgen en la Biblia y en la Primitiva Iglesia, Barcelona, 1939.— 
I. Ortiz de Urbina, S.J., Lo svi/uppo della Mariologia nella Patrologia Orientale, in Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, Vol. V1, N. 1-2, pp. 40-82. Rome, 1940. 

3 In Révue Bénédictine, 1891, p. 271. Cf. also P.L., col. 26, where the passage in ques- 
tion is listed among St. Jerome’s dubia et spuria. 
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Jerome’s authorship) as obviously apocryphal.” And he proceeds to | 4s fol 
establish the authorship of St. Ambrose Autpert, which he does con- and | 
vincingly. The same unanimity of critical scholarship prevails as regards | imag 
the passage attributed to St. Epiphanius.! It is, however, most importaut | (cu 
to bear in mind Dom Morin’s further remark:? “As long as the Roman } demt 
Church continues to make use of these excerpts, they obviously derive C 
from this fact an authority which has nothing to do with their actual origin.” | to n 
Exactly the same coasideration applies to all the other homilies studied } tius 
in this article. 
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Before we proceed to analyse the homilies, we shall give some account 

of the lives of their authors. Let us begin by remarking that all of them 
belong to the golden period of Mariology, which opens with the Council 
of Ephesus (431) and closes with the death of St. Bernard (1153). Their | ‘W° 
voices come from both East and West. Sophronius represents Syria and the 
Palestine; Germanus and Tarasius, the Byzantine Church; Epiphanius that | “P 
of Cyprus; Ambrose Autpert, Southern Italy; Bernard, France. It is a weil 
universal testimony of exceptional significance. Rat 
St. Sophronius was a native of Damascus and a monk in the laura of | 8 
St. Theodosius at Jerusalem. In 633 we find him at Alexandria defending get 
the faith of Chalcedon, and shortly after at Constantinople opposing Sergius fait 
the father of Monothelism. In 634 he became Bishop of Jerusalem. Only Th 
a few years afterwards (637) the Holy City was lost to the Saracens under | °™ 
Omar and Sophronius is said to have died of sorrow. His name is recorded | 4% 

in the Roman Martyrology on:11 March. He was a voluminous writer, as 
may be seen from Migne.? 
St. Germanus was born ¢. 635: he belonged to one of the most dis- * 
tinguished families of the Byzantine Court. About the year 715, although | titi 
a layman and already an old man, he was appointed Patriarch. It fell to | i™ 

him to combat the frantic fury of the Iconoclast Leo the Isaurian, by whom 

he was expelled from the patriarchal see. He died in 733. He left nine 

sermons—Orationes Novem—of which Nos. 3 to 9 are in honour of Our I 

Lady. His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on 12 May. 7 
St. Ambrose Autpert, a Frenchman from Provence, also began life as | ¢, 

a courtier. This was at the court of King Pepin the Short, which he for- 
sook to become a Benedictine at the then very flqurishing abbey of St. | ,. 
Vincent on the River Volturno, in the duchy of Beneventum. Dom Morin | ,,; 

describes him as “one of the writers whose works exercised the greatest 

influence on the development of Mariology before Charlemagne”.5 He 
became Abbot of St. Vincent’s and died in 778. His literary output was e 

considerable. His Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles especially 


deserves more notice than it has usually received. 
St. Tarasius’s feast (25 February) is introduced in the Roman Martyrology 






1 Dom Baiimer, op. cit., p. 412. See also Ceillier, VI, p. 423. 
2 Dom Morin, ibidem. 

3P.G., T. 87, pats III, cols. 3147-4015. See also Ballerini, op. cit., vol. prior, pp. 
249-327. 


4 P.G., T. 98, cols. 9-459. 5 Dom Morin, ibidem, p. 276. 
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as follows: ““At Constantinople St. Tarasius the Bishop, famous for learning 
and piety. A letter from Pope Adrian I to him is extant, defending holy 
images.” As Patriarch he was responsible for the convening of the Seventh 
(Ecumenical Council (II of Nicea, 787), at which Iconoclasm was con- 
demned. The Saint died in 806. His works may be found in Migne.} 

Of Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, ¢. 870, we know next 
to nothing. There is still extant an epistle of his to the Patriarch St. Igna- 
tius of Constantinople. He is usually referred to as Epiphanius Cyprus. 

Of St. Bernard and his contributions to the Roman Breviary, especially 
those concerned with Our Lady, we have written already in the month 
of August. 


We see then that the Church has chosen four writers from the East and 
two from the West very fittingly to celebrate the glories of Mary during 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception and its Octave. We use the general 
expression “to celebrate the glories of Mary” because none of those six 
writers touches directly on the mystery of the Immaculate Conception. 
Rather they dwell on all her exceptional prerogatives and privileges, weav- 
ing these, as it were, into a garland with which to crown her. . If put to- 
géther, the Breviary passages for the Immaculate Conception present the 
faithful with a complete treatise on Mary’s place in the divine economy. 
The word Immaculata occurs several times in these passages; but only in 
one or two cases could it be taken as direct evidence for the mystery in 
question. One perhaps is this sentence of St. Ambrose Autpert:* 


Quidquid in ea gestum est, totum Whatever was done in her, all was 
puritas et simplicitas, totum veritas et purity and simplicity, all truth and 
gratia fuit: totum misericordia et jus- grace; all mercy and justice, ‘“‘which 
titia, quae de coelo prospexit: et ideo looked down from heaven”. For this 
immaculata, quia in nullo corrupta. reason was she immaculate, because in 


no way defiled by sin. 


In the following lines St. Sophronius does not make use of the word 
Immaculata, but in the meaning of his words one can easily discover the 
otigin of the liturgical phrase ab omni labe praeservata which occurs in the 
Collect of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. He writes:4 


nemo sicut tu purificante gratia praeoccu- no one was taken possession of before- 
patus est... hand by purifying grace as thou... 5 


Much more important, as we have said, is the fact that in the wealth of 
exquisite expressions used in the Marian passages under consideration we 
can actually find most, if not all, of the points treated in our present-day 











1P.G., T. 98, cols. 1423-1500. 

2 The most common word in Greek for Immaculata is &uwwoc. 

3 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 5. 

4 Seventh Day within the Octave of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 8. 

5 The Greek has: oSelo Kat& o& mooKekdQapté.—praemundata est. Ballerini rightly 
remarks: Singularis Virginis praerogativa in eo statuitur quod ipsa praepurgata fuerit, 
dum caeteri Adae filii non praepurgari, sed purgari dicuntur. Op. cit., vol. post., p. 75 
note. 
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theological works on Mary and on her part in the redemptive plan of her 





divine Son. The following analysis will, we think, bear out the truth of | sack 
this statement. their 
(i) The first thought which comes to the minds of these Fathers when | from 
they undertake to write of Mary is their inability adequately to sing her 
glories, since these glories are simply beyond human expression. The} Ve 
words of these Fathers remind us of the familiar responsory of the Liturgy | sita 
_ : sea odor 
which dates from this same period: 
har 
inst 
Sancta et immaculata virginitas, qui- O holy and spotless virginity, how to | patu 







bus te laudibus efferam nescio . .. sing thy praises I know not . 


Thus Sz. Sophronius says :+ 
Sec 











Quisnam tuum eloqui splendorem Who can describe thy splendour? 
poterit? Quisnam portentum, quod Who would dare to put into words the 
ipsa es, enarrare verbis audeat? ... matvel that thou art? ... 


St. 








































V 
St. Tarasius :? aie 
Quibus te laudibus cumulabimus, What praises shall we heap upon thee, 
Maria? ... O Mary?... St 
Epiphanius Cyprius :8 ‘ 
Quid dicam aut quid proloquar de What shall I say, or what shall I declate Ma 
praeclara et sancta Virgine? ... concerning this illustrious and holy 
Virgin? oe St 
(ii) Then, regardless of their professed inability fittingly to extol Mary 
they proceed to load her with praises declaring her worthy of all honour, = 
save only that reserved for God: 
St. Sophronius :4 5 
Tu Angelorum otdines superasti; tu Thou hast excelled the choits of | 
fulgores Archangelorum obtenebrasti . . . Angels; thou hast dimmed the bright- | 4, 
tu denique omnem creaturam longe ness of Archangels . . . thou hast far sur- | 4, 
transgressa es; quippe quae .. . sola ex passed all creatures: for, alone of all 
omnibus creaturis Dei Mater effecta es. creatures thou hast been made Mother 5 
of G 
St. Germanus :® a 
Sanctis sanctior, et coelis excelsior, et Holier than the Saints, loftier than the 
Cherubim gloriosior, et Seraphim honora- heavens, more glorious than the Cheru- 
bilior, et super omnem creaturam venera- bim, more honourable than the Seraphim, is 
bilior. more worthy of veneration than any 0 


other creature. 





Epiphanius Cyprius :& 


Solo Deo excepto cunctis superior She stands out superior to all, save to 
extitit. God alone. 









1 Second Day within the Oct., Lesson 9. 
2 Fifth Day within the Oct., Lesson 7. 3 Octave Day, Lesson 7. 
4 Second Day within the Oct., Lesson 9. 


5 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 7. ® Octave Day, Lesson 7. 
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(iii) In order to describe the glories of Our Lady, her Homilists ran- 
sack the pages of the Old Testament for figures and similes. They draw 


their aptest expressions from the Song of Songs. 


from St. Ambrose Autpert:+ 


Vere hortus deliciarum, in quo con- 
sita sunt universa florum genera et 
odoramenta virtutum; sicque conclusus, 
ut nesciat violari neque corrumpi ullis 
insidiarum fraudibus. Fons itaque sig- 
natus sigillo totius Trinitatis. 


Here is an example 


Truly a garden of delights in which 
ate all manners of flowers and the per- 
fume of virtues: so enclosed that it knows 
no violation or corruption by any deceit 
ot wile. A Fountain indeed sealed with 
the seal of the three Persons of the 
Trinity. 


(iv) The familiar and traditional antithesis between the First and the 
Second Eve is mentioned and developed: 


St. Sophronius : * 


Vere benedicta tu in mulieribus, 
quoniam Hevae maledictionem in bene- 
dictionem commutasti. 


St. Ambrose Autpert :4 


Quidquid maledictionis infusum est 
per Hevam, totum abstulit benedictio 
Mariae. 


St. Tarasius :* 


Per mulierem mortem lucrati sumus, 
per mulierem universa ipse rursus in- 
stauravit. 


Epiphanius Cyprius : 

Angeli accusabant Hevam, nunc vero 
Mariam gloria prosequuntur, quae lap- 
sam Hevam erexit et Adamum e paradiso 
dejectum in coelos misit. 


St. Bernard :8 


Propterea curre Heva ad Mariam; 
curre mater ad Filiam .. . 


Truly art thou blessed among women, 
for thou hast turned the curse of Eve 
into a blessing. 


The blessing of Mary took away 
wholly whatever curse was incurred 
through Eve. 


Through a woman we gained death, 
through a woman He Himself has res- 
tored all things. 


The Angels accused Eve, but now they 
glorify Mary, who raised up the fallen 
Eve, and sent to heaven Adam cast out 
of paradise. 


Therefore, O Eve, run to Mary; 
mother, hasten to thy daughter .. . 


(v) The fountainhead of all Mary’s prerogatives, her Homilists confess, 
is her divine Maternity, her own exclusive title of Theotokos, the Mother 
of God. We content ourselves with a single quotation from S+¢. Sophronius :? 


Vere benedicta tu in mulieribus quia 
mulier naturali conditione cum sis, Dei 
tamen Genitrix reipsa fies, Etenim si, 


1 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 5. 
5 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 4. 
5 Octave Day, Lesson 8. 


7 Seventh Day within the Oct., Lesson 7. 


ber (ii), 


Truly art thou blessed among women, 
for though thou art by nature a woman 
thou wilt become in very fact the Mother 


2 Seventh Day within the Oct., Lesson 7. 


4 Fifth Day within the Oct., Lesson 8. 
6 Third Day within the Oct., Lesson 7. 
See a similar text of the Saint under num- 





qui ex te nasciturus est, secundum 
veritatem Deus est incarnatus, ipsa jure 
meritoque diceris Deipara, quippe quae 
Deum verissime paris. 
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(vi) On account of her Divine Maternity, Mary is full of grace. When 


of God. For, if He, who is to be born 
of thee, is in very truth God incarnate, 
tightly and justly art thou said to be the 
Mother of God, since thou givest birth 
most truly to God. 


Gabriel greets her as the xeyapirwuévy—tfull of grace, he acknowledges her 


exempt from all taint of sin: 


St. Sophronius :* 


Invenisti enim apud Deum gratiam 
perire nesciam; invenisti apud Deum 
gratiam prae qualibet eximiam ... 
Nemini, quemadmodum tibi, plena gra- 
tia impertita est . . . memo, sicut tu, 
purificante gratia praeoccupatus est. | 


St. Ambrose Autpert :* 


Qualis et quanta esset beata et gloriosa 
semper Virgo Maria ab Angelo divinitus 
declaratur cum dicitur: Ave, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum. . . . Et bene plena quia 
ceteris per partes praestatur, Mariae vero 
se tota infudit plenitudo gratiae. Vere 
plena, quia etsi in sanctis Patribus et 
Prophetis gratia fuisse creditur, non 
tamen eatenus plena: in Mariam vero 
totius gratiae, quae in Christo est, 
plenitudo venit, quamquam aliter. 


Thou hast found with God grace 
which cannot be lost; thou hast found 
with God grace more excellent than 
any other. ... To no one, as to thee, was 
such fulness of grace bestowed . . . no 
one was taken possession of beforehand 
by purifying grace as thou. 





The excellence and the eminence of 
the blessed and glorious Mary ever 
Virgin is proclaimed by God through 
the Angel, when the latter says: Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee. ... 
Aptly is she described as “Full”, for to 
others it is given only in part, while on 
Mary the whole fulness of grace was 
poured out at once. Truly “‘full’’: for, 
although to the holy Fathers and 
Prophets grace is believed to have been 
_ nevertheless it was not with this 

ess: but all the fulness of grace which 
was in Christ, came to Mary, although 
in a different manner. 


(vii) Because Mary is the Mother of God, she has a materna auctoritas 
over Him, and therefore her prayers are all-powerful. At a later period 
this was called the Omnipotentia supplex. ‘Thus St. Germanus writes of* 


acceptissimis tuis ac matetna auctoritate 
validis precibus ad Dominum ac Deum 
omnium Conditorem Filium tuum ex te 
sine patre genitum.. . 


thy most acceptable prayers, strong 
with the authority of Motherhood, to 
Our Lord God, Creator of all, thy Son, 
who was born of thee without a father... 


For the same reason, Mary is the Mediatrix between heaven and earth. 


Epiphanius Cyprius writes :4 


Tpsa est coeli et terrae mediatrix, quae 
unionem naturaliter peregit. 


She is the Mediatrix between heaven 
and earth, who effected this union by 
means of her woman’s nature. 





1 Seventh Day within the Oct., Lesson 8. 


3 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 8, 


2 Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lesson 4. 
* Octave Day, Lesson 8. 
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Similar expressions are used, as the reader will find below, by St. Ger- 


manus and St. Tarasius. 


The lessons of the four Eastern Fathers can, without difficulty, be set 
forth in the form of so many Litanies of Our Lady. It is by doing this 
that we can best realize the mind of Catholic tradition concerning the glories 


and titles of Mary. 


This is how St. Sophronius descants on the theme Causa nostrae laetitiae:* 


Genitrix gaudii supercoelestis, 

Nutrix gaudii sublimissimi. 

Sedes princeps gaudii salutaris. 

Aucttix immortalis gaudii. 

Mysticum diversorium gaudii inffabilis. 

Cimelium deiferum gaudii aeterni. 

Fons beatissimus gaudii indeficientis, 

Arbor virentissima gaudii vivficantis. 

Spectaculum prae mirabilibus omnibus 
summe admirandum. 


St. Germanus :* 


Columba quae fructum fert olivae. 

Amoenissimus et rationalis Dei paradisus. 

Deo suave olens lilium. 

Rosa immarcescibilis. 

Paradisus in quo lignum vivificum 
efflorescit. 

Immaculatum summi Regis palatium. 

Purissimum summi Regis palatium. 

Palatium Dei Regis magnificentia cir- 
cumornatum. 

Palatium omnes hospitio recipiens. 

Palatium mysticis deliciis reficiens, 


Dei mons praepinguis et umbrosus. 
Sanctus Dei thronus. 

Divinum donarium. 

Donarium Deo dicatum. 

Domus goriae. 

Perpulchrum ornamentum. 
Cimelium electum. 

Totius orbis propitiatorium. 
Coelum enarrans gloriam Dei. 

Urna ex puro auro conflata. 

Terra non secta. 

Inaratus ager. 
Vitis rvs. se 

Fons aquas effundens. 

Mater viri nescia. 

Innocentiae thesaurus absconditus, 
Sanctimoniae decus. ’ 
Virgo purissima. 

Virgo omni obsequio dignissima, 


1Second Day within the Oct., Lesson 8. 


* Feast of the Imm. Conc., Lessons 7-8. 


Mother of more than heavenly joy. 

Nourisher of most sublime joy. 

Chief throne of the joy of salvation. 

Author of immortal joy. 

Mystical dwelling of unspeakable joy. 

God-bearing treasury of eternal joy. 

Most blessed fountain of unceasing joy. 

Most flourishing tree of life-giving joy. 

Wonder above all wonders most worthy 
to be wondered at by all. 


Dove, who carries the fruit of the olive, 

Most fair earthly paradise of G 

Lily giving forth sweet fragrance to God. 

Rose which never fades. 

Paradise in which the tree of life blossoms 
forth. 

Spotless palace of the Most High King. 

Purest palace of the Most High King. 

Palace adorned with the magnificence of 
God the King Himself. 

Palace in which all are received as guests, 

Palace where all are refreshed with 
mystical delights. 

Mountain of God, fertile and shady. 

Holy Throne of God. 

Divine sanctuary. 

Sanctuary dedicated to God. 

House of glory. 

Fairest jewel. 

Chosen treasure-house. 

Mercy-seat for the whole world, 

Heaven showing forth the glo 

Vessel fashioned of purest gold. 

Virgin soil. 

Unploughed field. 

Flourishing vine. 

Fountain pouring out waters. 

Mother who knows no man. 

Hidden treasure of innocent. 

Ornament of sanctity. 

Virgin most pure. 

Virgin most worthy of all honour, 


of God, 
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St. Tarasius > 


Puella immaculata, 

Virgo impolluta. 

Ornamentum mulierum. 

Filiarum nitor. 

Celebrata propter innocentiam. 

Obsignata virginitate. 

Expiatio Adami maledicti. 

Solutio debiti Hevae. 

Oblatio purissima Abelis. 

Delectus primogenitorum. 

Sacrificum immaculatum. 

Spes non suffusa pudore. 

Migratio in securam vitam. 

Arca Noe. 

Conciliatio apud Deum secundae te- 
generationis. 

Splendor _perillustris 
chisedech. 

Abrahami firma fiducia. 

Isaac novum sacrificium. 

Isaac rationale holocaustum. 

Causa ascensus Jacob in scalam. 

Expressio nobilissima foecunditatis per- 
manentis duodecim tribuum. 

Filia Judae secundum stirpem. 

Pudicitia Joseph. 

Eversio synagoge Judaeorum, 


sacerdotii Mel- 


Liber divinitus concinnatus Moysis legis- 
latoris. 

Liber in quo scriptum est sacramentum 
regenerationis. 

Aaronis virga florescens. 

Davidis filia in fimbriis aureis circum- 
vestita. 

Prophetarum speculum. 

Exitus rerum ab illis praenuntiatarum. 


Porta clausa vaticinata ab Ezechiel. 

Virga Jesse praenuntiata ab Isaia. 

Foedus novum  praemonstratum a 
Jeremia. 

Mons ingens proclamatum a Daniel. 


Agna immaculata, 

Habitatio Dei pura et immaculata. 
Deliciae Patris. 

Domicilium Filii. 

Ineffabile habitaculum Spiritus Sancti. 
Sanctior Cherubim. 

Gloriosior Seraphim. 

Coelo Iatior. 

Sole splendidior. 

Luna micantior. 

Multiplex astrorum nitor. 

Levis nubes pluviam coelestem spargens. 
Aura sancta dissipans spiritum malitiae. 


CLERGY REVIEW 





Immaculate maiden. 

Unspotted Virgin. 

Glory of womanhood. 

Splendour of maidens. 

Famous through her innocence. 

Sealed with the seal of virginity. 

Expiation of the curse of Adam. 

Payment of the debt of Eve. 

Abel’s most pure sacrifice. 

The chosen-one of the first-born, 

Immaculate sacrifice. 

Hope not overcome with shame. 

Passage to a life of safety. 

Ark of Noe. 

Reconciler to God of those who are born 
again. 

Most brilliant splendour of the priesthood 
of Melchisedech. 

Abraham’s firm faith. 

Isaac’s new sacrifice. 

Isaac’s reasonable holocaust. 

Cause of Jacob’s ascent of the ladder. 

Noblest expression of Jacob’s enduring 
fruitfulness in the twelve tribes. 

Daughter of Juda by blood. 

Chastity of Joseph. 

The overthrow of the Synagogue of the 
Jews. 

Divinely-inspired book of Moses, the 
lawgiver. 

Book in which is written the mystery 
of regeneration. 

Aaron’s flowering rod. 

Daughter of David, girt about with 
golden fringes. 

Mirror of the Prophets. 








Nobi 
Sonu 
or! 


Patri 


Sum 
Caus 
Regi 
Imn 


Tot 
Ol 


Fulfilment of all things foretold by | 


them. 

The closed door prophesied by Ezechiel. 

Rod of Jesse foretold by Isaias, 

The New Covenant foreshadowed by 
Jeremias, 

The great mountain proclaimed by 
Daniel. 

Spotless lamb. 

God’s dwelling, pure and spotless. 

Delight of the Father. 

Dwelling-place of the Son. 

Ineffable tabernacle of the Holy Ghost. 

Holier than the Cherubim. 

More glorious than the Seraphim. 

Reaching beyond the heavens. 

More splendid than the sun. 

More glittering than the moon. 

Manifold brilliance of the stats. 

Fleecy cloud scattering heavenly rain. 


Holy breeze blowing away the spirit of 


wickedness. 





a Fifth Day within the Oct., Lessons 7-9. 
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Nobile praeconium Prophetarum. 

Sonus Apostolorum auditus per totum 
orbem. 

Martyrum excellens confessio. 

Patriarcharum laudatissima praedicatio. 


Summum Sanctorum ornamentum. 
Causa salutis omnium mortalium. 

Regina conciliatrix pacis. 

Immaculatus splendor matrum. 
Mediatrix omnium quae sub coelo sunt. 
Totius orbis reparatio. 

O Immaculata. 


Epiphanius Cyprius :* 


Columba pura. 

Porta coelorum. 

Sponsa coelestis. 

Coelum divinitatis. 
Templum divinitatis. 
Thronus divinitatis. 
Nubes lucida. 

Lilium immaculatum. 
Rosa immatrcescibilis. 
Ovis immaculata. 

Coeli et terrae mediatrix. 
Splendidum coelum, 
Urna aurea continens manna coeleste. 


Sanctissima Mater immaculata. 

Purpura regia. 

Liber incomprehensus quae Verbum et 
Filium mundo legendum exhibuisti. 


Sancta Deipara. 
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Noble herald of the Prophets. 

Echo of the Apostles heard throughout 
the world. 

Excellent confession of the Martyrs. 

Most praise-worthy preaching of the 
Prophets. 

Highest ornament of the Saints. 

Cause of salvation for all mankind. 

Queen who brings us peace. 

Untarnished glory of mothers. 

Mediatrix of all who are under heaven. 

Atonement for the whole world. 

Immaculate. x 


Pure dove. 

Gate of heaven. 

Heavenly Spouse. 

Heaven of the Godhead. 

Temple of the Divinity. 

Throne of the Divinity. 

Bright cloud. 

Immaculate lily. 

Rose that never withers. 

Spotless mother of the Lamb. 

Mediatrix between heaven and earth. 

Glorious heaven. 

Golden vessel containing the heavenly 
manna. 

Most Holy Mother Immaculate. 

Ro yal purple. 

Mysterious book showing forth the 
Word the Son of the Father, to be 
read by the whole world. 

Holy Mother of God. 


With the foregoing pages we bring to a close our brief notes on the 


Homilies of the Roman Breviary. 


We have given preference to those 


belonging to the patristic period. We have indeed dealt with all the 
Homilists within that period, except one, namely, St. Paulinus of Nola 


(d. 431). 


With this sole exception, those who have not been considered 


in these notes belong to subsequent ages of Church History. They are: 


St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), 

St. Bonaventure (d. 1274), 

St. Bernardine of Siena (d. 1444), 
St. Laurence Giustiniani (d. 1455), 
St. Peter Canisius (d. 1597), 

St. Robert Bellarmine (d. 1621). 


These have been selected by the Church as Homilists for relatively 
recent feasts, such as Corpus Christi, St. Joseph and the Sacred Heart, and 
their contributions to the Breviary are few: two or three in each case. 





1 Octave Day, Lessons 7-9. 
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Besides these, each nation, or diocese, or religious Order, has its own 
Homilists for its proper feasts. Benedictines, for example, read passages 
from the writings of St. Bertarius of Monte Cassino, St. Odo of Cluny, 
St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm, etc. 

We hope that we have succeeded in showing that the Homilies of the | 
Roman Breviary, whether ancient or modern, have a very special message 
for those whose privilege it is to recite the Divine Office. Stated in barest 
outline, the message is threefold. In the first place, the Homilists reveal 
to us, as no other writers can, the unspeakable riches that are contained 
in “the word of the Gospel”. Secondly, they unfold to us, in the course 
of the liturgical cycle, the quintessence of Catholic dogmatic tradition, 
Finally, and most important of all, they help us, by their exhortations and 
expositions, to re-live the life of Christ and thus to fulfil the principal 
aim of official liturgical prayer. 







Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN OF INFIDELS 





It seems that the teaching of St. Thomas, definitely sanctioned by 
Benedict XIV, has in mind the juridical effect of baptizing the infants of 
infidels, namely that they would be taken from the custody of their parents, 
which is clearly a violation of parental right. But if, as nowadays, this 
juridical effect does not follow, no parental right appears to be violated 
in baptizing the infant children of infidels against the will of the parents. | ad 
(A.) } prc 


etic 


| 


REPLY 
} ut 
Summa Theol., WW-Il, 10, 12: de jure naturali est, quod filius, antequam | cot 
habeat usum rationis, sit sub cura patris; unde contra iustitiam naturalem 
esset, si puer, antequam habeat usum rationis, a cura parentum subtrahatur, 52. 
vel de eo aliquid ordinetur invitis parentibus. . . . sat 
(i) In the sed contra of this article the force of the argument is in the | Re 
injustice of withdrawing a child from the care of its natural guardian, and 
many writers still stress this point, almost exclusively, in discussing the | sir 
question. Since the famous case of Mortara, during the pontificate of | of 
Pius IX, whilst he was still a temporal sovereign, there has been no instance | tic 
of an infant, baptized against the will of its parents, being withdrawn ck 
from their custody. But the legal right of the Church in such cases is still | fo 
defended, even though the Church nowadays has neither the power nor the 
desire to exercise it. Therefore, since by Baptism a conflict of rights is | 
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created, to the detriment of parental rights, it is still correct to discuss the 
subject from the angle of rights over the custody of the infant, even though 
there is no possibility of the rights of the Church ever being enforced. 

(ii) In the concluding words of the above quotation St. Thomas goes 
much further, and teaches that it is against natural justice not only to take an 
infant from the custody of its parents, but to interfere with the child’s 
condition in any way if the parents are unwilling; and, certainly, the 
conferring of Baptism is an interference. Thus the more considerable 
commentators, such as Billot, have in mind any interference whatever: 
“,,. mam sese ingerere absque competenti auctoritate in regimine et 
cura eorum qui sub alterius potestate sunt constituti, praeter et contra 
voluntatem eius ad quem pertinet, est violare ius illius, ac per consequens, 
facere ei iniuriam. . . . Et re quidem vera eiusmodi baptizator vel haberet 
hanc auctoriatem immediate a Deo vel mediante Ecclesia. Non mediante 
Ecclesia, cum ipsa in eos qui foris sunt, careat potestate. Nec etiam imme- 
diate a Deo, quia Deus consideratur vel ut auctor naturae, vel ut auctor 
gratiae: ut auctor naturae posuit pueros sub providentia et regimine paren- 
tum, ut auctor gratiae nullam contulit auctoritatem ad sacramentorum 
administrationem, praeter eam quae in Ecclesia et ab Ecclesia est.’ 


CONFESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS—CANON 522 


Does the meaning of “‘adeat” in canon 522 include the case where the 
religious does not first ask a priest to hear her confession, but the priest 
himself asks if she wishes to confess? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 522: Si, non obstante praescripto can. 520, 521, aliqua religiosa, 
ad suae conscientiae tranquillitatem, confessarium adeat ab Ordinario loci 
pto mulieribus approbatum, confessio in qualibet ecclesia vel oratorio 
etiam semi-publico peracta, valida et licita est. . 

Rituale Romanum, Tit. iv, cap. iv, n. 16: His dictis accedit ad infirmum, 
ut cognoscat, num sit bene dispositus . . . et utrum velit aliqua peccata 
confiteri. 

Code Commission, 28 December, 1927, ad II: An verbum adeat canonis 
§22 sit ita intelligendum ut confessarius advocari nequeat per ipsam religio- 
sam ad loca confessionibus mulierum vel religiosarum legitime destinata. 
Resp.: Negative. 

This canon and the following one have occasioned many doubts, and, 
since it is a privilege granted to religious women, the official decisions 
of the Holy See have given a wide interpretation to the law, with the excep- 
tion of Code Commission, 28 December, 1927, ad 1, which decided that the 
clause relating to the place where the confession is heard must be observed 
for the validity of the act.? 


1 De Sacramentis, 1, Thesis xxviii. 
* Cf. THe CLercy Review, XX, 1941, p. 452. 
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The interesting point raised in the above question has not been officially 
settled, and few of the commentators refer to it expressly. The writer most 
quoted in this connection is Sobradillo, De Religiosarum Confessariis, who 
States on page 217: “. . . utrum confessarius pro mulieribus approbatus 
posset se offerre religiosis et eas invitare ut apud ipsum confiteatur. Plures 
auctores existimabant confessarium, qui ita ageret, invalide confessiones 
audire. . .. Nostra quidem sententia non recte ageret confessarius qui 
aliquam religiosam induceret ut apud se confiteretur; verbum enim adeat 
significat liberum accessum; attamen non est reprehendendus confessarius, 
qui v.g. colloquendo cum aliqua religiosa, animadvertens eam ad tran- 
quillitatem conscientiae indigere ut favore can. 522 utatur, ei hoc dicat, 
licet forsitan religiosa postea eum roget ut suam confessionem audiat.” 
Amongst the writers who think it invalid Sobradillo quotes Cappello, 
De Poenitentia (1926), n. 445. It is worth noting that Cappello, in the 1938 
edition of his work, omits this passage, as well as an opinion which con- 
flicts with the Code Commission reply, 28 December, 1927, ad II, quoted 
above. This reply does not actually touch the point we are discussing, and 
the commentators who think the act to be invalid may continue in this 
view. 

Our opinion is that the priest administering Holy Communion not 
only may, but must, ask the question, as directed by the Roman Ritual: 
if his jurisdiction is not contained in canon 522 it certainly will be in canon 
523. Outside these circumstances we think, with Sobradillo, that the 
act is always valid, since, whatever the preliminary steps, the religious by 
going to confession in a lawful place comes within the term adeat; quite 
likely, however, the act might be unlawful, unless the religious, after 
having the law explained, spontaneously requests to go to confession. 


PURIFICATION OF THE MONSTRANCE 


Aftet Benediction, when the Sacred Host is taken from the monstrance, 
should the monstrance be purified? (W.) 


REPLY 


The question can only arise when the lunette is of the “clip” type now 
commonly used. We know of no law requiring the monstrance to be puti- 
fied, but on general principles care should be taken that no fragments of 
the Sacred Host are left therein, and it suffices to inspect the monstrance 
for this purpose, as is recommended when purifying the communion 
plate;! that is to say, it is unnecessary always to pass one’s fingers over the 
interior, as is done when purifying the paten at Mass, since the Sacred Host 
has not touched the interior of the monstrance. It suffices, without 
developing an undue scrupulosity, to see whether there are any particles 


: Cf. THE CLERGY Review, I, 1931, p. 451. 
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sially | fallen from the Host. Thus Croegaert, Caeremoniale, II, p. 272: “Osten- 
most | sorium diligenter examinandum est: si nullum fragmentum apparet, 
who | Sacerdos illud deponit extra Corporale. . . .” 


fter Corr At MARRIAGES 


If, as stated in this Review, X XV, 1945, p. 323, there exists a prohibition 
against being vested in copes at Mixed Marriages, it is certainly implied 
that it is not forbidden at the marriages of Catholics. Where is the 
text of this prohibition to be found? Is there any other authorization for 
the use of a cope? (A. B.) 


REPLY 


At the annual meeting of the Bishops, 1898, it was decided, amongst 
other points affecting the celebration of Mixed Marriages, that the assist- 
ing priest must not wear a cope. This episcopal regulation has been 

| published in various dioceses: in Westminster, Synod xxxvii, 1898, p. 10; 


atus 

lures | 

ones 

qui IMMACULATE HEART OF MARyY—COoONSECRATION 

_ When precisely was the world consecrated to the Immaculate Heart of 

‘ran. | Marty by His Holiness Pope Pius XII? (F.) 

icat, 

iat,” 

ello, REPLY 

a” This consecration or dedication occurred in the course of the radio 

oted | address given by the Holy Father in a broadcast to Portugal, 31 October, 

and | 1942.1 It contained a prayer of consecration which has been published 

this | in English by the Catholic Truth Society, with the approval of His Grace, 
the Apostolic Delegate. This prayer was printed in THE CLErGy REvIEw, 

not | XXIII, 1943, p. 195, in the course of an article by His Grace on the subject; 

ual: | there has been attached to the prayer? an indulgence of three years, and a 

non | Plenary indulgence each month, on the usual conditions, for its recital 

the | daily. 

; by 

uite 


td | in Lancaster, Synod _ 1935, n. 138 (iii); in Middlesbrough, Statutes 1933, 
of n. 174, 3; in Leeds, Decrees 1911, p. 91. : 

oe We know of no other authorization for the use of a cope at marriages; 
wr the Ritwale Romanum and the Ordo Administrandi both direct cotta and 
rn stole; and, when the nuptial Mass follows, the priest is vested as for Mass, 


ost | xcept for the maniple. But there is nothing liturgically absurd in wearing 
al a cope when officiating at the administration of a sacrament: the Ritual, for 
ies example, prescribes a cope for the rite of adult Baptism; and the Pontifical 

directs the bishop assisting at marriages to be vested in a cope. Its use, if 


1A.A.S., xxiv, 1942, p. 313. 2 A.A.S., xxiv, 1942, p. 346. 
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justified, must be traced to custom. We have no wish to see this custom 
spread, particularly as it appears to encroach upon the privileges of bishops, 
but there is certainly an argument for the use of a cope in the episcopal 
direction, and we think that the custom where it exists may lawfully con. 
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NuptrAL Mass—REMEDYING AN OMISSION 

The celebrant, being unaccustomed to this function, forgets to give the 

blessing after the Pater noster. Should he supply this omission as soon as 
he remembers, or wait till the end of the Mass? (O.) si 
re 
di 


REPLY 






There are no official directions on the point, and one way out of the 
difficulty, if the priest enjoys the indult, would be to give the nuptial bless- 
ing with the short form for use extra Missam. Seeing, however, that 
the votive Mass is not permitted unless the blessing, as in the Missal, 
accompanies it, we think that the two prayers which should have been said 
after the Pater noster should be said after Benedicamus Domino before the 
formula Deus Abraham. For this formula is the complement of the pre- 
ceding prayers, and it is reasonable to insert them at this place. It would 
be wrong, we think, to interrupt the action of the Mass from Paser noster 
to the Postcommunion, in order to supply the omission. 


AQ go 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


mae em eo 7. ee. EF ee 


May the Leonine Prayers be omitted after a Nuptial Mass which, owing 
to the rubrics, is the Mass of the day? (Scotus.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 20 June, 1913, n. 4305: An attenta §.R.C. Decretis . . . etiam 
aliqua similis Missa lecta, ex gr. occasione primae communionis, aut 
communionis generalis, sacrae confirmationis aut pro sponsis, haberi | 
possit uti solemnis, eique applicari valeant praefata Decreta quoad preces | 
in fine Missae, a Summo Pontifice praescriptas, omittendas? Resp.: 
Affirmative, si Missa cum aliqua solemnitate celebretur. . . . 

Amongst the various occasions when these prayers are omitted is when 
the Mass has some unusual solemnity. The Congregation of Rites has not 
enumerated these occasions, and considerable latitude is allowed by the 
commentators in permitting the omission of the prayers in cases analogous 
to the examples mentioned in n. 4305. It is, therefore, certain that the 
Nuptial Mass, even though the votive Mass is not permitted by the | 
rubrics, is an occasion of unusual solemnity, and that the Leonine Prayers 
may be omitted. | 
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ustom 

shops, ALIEN OFFICE DurINnG RETREAT 

$copal 

7 con A parish priest is away at the diocesan retreat for the feast of the titular 
of his parish church. May he say the Office in common with his brethren, 
ot is he bound to recite privately that of the titular? (V.) 

ve th REPLY 

ON as 


S.R.C., 12 November, 1831, n. 2682.46: Quando quis, itineris vel 
studii vel aliis de causis, extra Patriam sive Dioecesim versetur, debet ne 
recitare Officium sui Capituli, Ecclesiae et Beneficii, vel etiam simpliciter 
dioecesis; an vero Officium illius loci in quo reperitur? Resp. Beneficiarii 
tenentur semper ad Officium propriae Ecclesiae; simplices vero sacerdotes 
of the | Conformari possunt cum Officio loci ubi morantur. 
iis. 27 January, 1899, n. 4011.3: An satisfacit obligationi suae Clericus in 

Ordinibus Sacris constitutus, qui sponte vel invitatus se adiungit Clero, 
_ that a aes ae coos ai 
Lissal | Officium ab Officio ipsius Clerici diversum canenti vel recitanti? Resp. 

‘; | Generaliter Negative. 

n said eae ; ; ; 
the In principle it is certain that the parish priest, being a beneficed cleric, 
> prte- must recite, wherever he goes, the office proper to his own parish church. 
youll The writers permit, nevertheless, a departure from this rule, two or three 
times a year, devotionis causa, and the priest during a retreat could properly 





nas Take advantage of this opinion for the purpose of reciting Office publicly 
with his brethren. In monasteries an indult is often obtained permitting 
visiting priests, whether beneficed or not, to recite Office publicly with 
the community; a similar indult could easily be obtained for the use of the 
clergy during a retreat.} 

ywing E. J.M. 

ti 
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reces THE FUNCTION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


| 
Resp. Address of Pope Pius XII to members of Italian Catholic Workers’ Asso- 


‘leis ciations, 11 March, 1945 (A.A.S., XX XVII, 1945, p. 68).? 

t 
a | (Introduction omitted) 
ous WHAT, in the first place, do Catholic Workers’ Associations represent 
t the for their own members? ‘They are, first and foremost, cells of the 
+ the | modern Christian apostolate. This does not mean that they can take the 
ayers 1Cf. Tur Ciercy Review, XVI, 1939, p. 67. 





2 Translated from the Italian by G. D. S. 
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place of the parish. What they do is to maintain, strengthen, and protec ( 
in the world of labour the religious and moral foundations of life, using} with 
means adapted to the particular circumstances of the time. Observe the} in Ii 
enemies of Christ. See how they exploit the worker’s difficulties and{ con 
problems to gain the soul of the Christian worker, to mislead his conscience} may 
and finally detach and alienate him from the divine Saviour. Is not thisa} is 2 
proof that Associations of Catholic Workers are an indispensable means} Tra 
of the apostolate of today? They are necessary even where the enemy } to ! 
of Christ as yet appears to have gained no foothold and gives no special } In 
sign of activity; everywhere men are troubled, even deeply convinced | infl 
believers, by the practical conditions and daily needs of the salaried worker } the: 
and by the problems they raise, problems which, because they touch religious | eco 
and moral interests, call for the help and assistance of the Church. It is} ow 
for you, therefore, through your Associations, to introduce the principles | anc 
of the faith into the religious and moral life of the worker and his family, | Tr: 
and to give them a solid Christian formation. Let the Associations them- | the 
selves be so many centres from which a spiritual life, nourished with the | ain 
rich food of the sacraments, spreads abroad the salutary fruit of true } on 
evangelical charity in word and deed. If they are established on this firm } di 
foundation the Christian worker will find in the Associations a way to | SP 
extend his knowledge and power to other fields of private and public life. | Cc 
But, above all, such an Association must help to make the family of tht | th 
Christian worker more, not less, able than other families to give its children | lal 
a good education and to rule the home for the spiritual and material benefit | ef 
of its members. If it fulfils this mission it will give birth to true apostles, } th 
workers who are become apostles to their fellows, striving to impregnate | ™ 
with a Christian spirit the worker’s whole environment—his place of work, | to 
his home, and even his legitimate recreations. to 
(z) And this brings Us to a second point, which We consider very | ™ 
important indeed. What do Christian Workers’ Associations mean to | % 
other workers’ organizations? And We have in mind not only mutual benefit | © 
organizations, such as co-operative societies, but also public insurance | f 
societies which require contributions from the workers. Such undertakings | 1 
are in themselves helpful and beneficial, but you all know that they depend 
for their success on the moral rectitude, the honesty, and the mutual trust V 
of those who belong tothem. You also know, by daily and bitter experience, | © 
what terrible havoc the war and its disastrous consequences have wrought } 
in the social morals of the people, a havoc far more serious even than the | 
enormous material damage they have entailed. Without these Christian | ! 
virtues the working class would become its own worst enemy. And itis | ¢ 
in meeting this danger that Christian Associations render valuable service } ! 
to other workers’ societies and organizations for mutual benefit. For if | ‘ 
they become a real seeding ground of the social virtues—straightforward- | ‘ 
ness, loyalty, conscientiousness—they will provide other institutions with | | 
their best members and their most reliable leaders, men and women who 
will be able to arouse and maintain that spirit of responsibility and solidarity | ‘ 
—that spirit which the Apostle Paul described so admirably in the words, { | 
“bear ye one another’s burdens”—without which no organization for | 3 
‘ 






mutual benefit or insurance can prosper. 
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(3) Let us now examine, briefly, the relations of Catholic Associations 
with the Trades Unions. By contrast with the earlier system Trades Unions 
in Italy have now been amalgamated. We can only hope and trust that the 
concessions made by the Catholics on their side, in adhering to the scheme, 
may not damage their own cause, but bring to all workers the benefit which 
is anticipated. This presupposes as a fundamental condition that the 
Trades Union will keep within the limits of its essential purpose, which is 
to represent and protect the interests of the workers in labour contracts. 
In the fulfilment of this function the Trades Union naturally exerts an 
influence on politics and public opinion. But it could not trespass beyond 
these limits without grave prejudice to itself. If through political and 
economic developments the Trades Union as such came to assume a sort of 
ownership over the worker, or a right to dispose freely of him, his powers 
and his property (as happens elsewhere), then the very conception of 
Trades Union, which is an association for the assistance and protection of 
the workers, would be falsified and destroyed. With this proviso, then, the 
aim of the Trades Union and that of the Catholic Workers’ Associations are 
one and the same: to improve the living conditions of the worker. The 
directors of the new united Trades Union have acknowledged “the valuable 
spiritual contribution which the Catholic workers make to the work of the 
Confederation”, and have paid homage to “the evangelical spirit” which 
they infuse into the Confederation itself, “to the advantage of the whole 
labour movement”. God grant that these signs may prove to be lasting and 
efficacious, and that the spirit of the Gospel may indeed form the basis of 
the Union’s action. For in what, unless we are going to be content with 
mere empty words, does the spirit of the Gospel really consist when reduced 
to practice? In nothing else but making the principles of justice, according 
to the order established in the world by God, prevail over the purely 
mechanical power of organizations, and in making love and charity prevail 
over class hatred. See, therefore, how important is the duty and function—a 
function of initiative, watchfulness, preparation, and development—which 
falls to Christian Workers’ Associations in connection with the work of the 
Trades Union. 

(4) The fulfilment of this function leads Us to consider a fourth point: 
What part will the Christian Workers’ Associations have in the establishment 
of the new social order? Let us abstract here from the present state of affairs; 
it is abnormal, and all that can be done for the moment is to apply the 
ptinciples of justice and equity in allotting the part which must fall 
respectively to employers and employees (according to their different 
categories) in bearing the burden of the increased cost of living. For the 
test, even given normal conditions, Catholic Associations know that there 
can be no question of raising to the rank of a permanent principle of social 
order any mere compromise or agreement between employers and employees, 
even though such agreement may be dictated by the purest spirit of equity. 
Such a principle would fail as soon as the agreement, belying itself, 
abandoned the path of justice: as it would if it became transformed into an 
oppression or an illegitimate exploitation of the worker, or if it were to 
use the so-called nationalization or socialization of industry, or economic 
democracy, as a weapon against the private employer as such. 
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Christian Associations agree with nationalization only when it is seen 
to be demanded by the common good, that is, when it is seen to be the only 
really effective means by which to remedy an abuse, or to avoid wasting 
the country’s productive forces and ensure their being systematically 
organized and directed in the economic interests of the nation; when it 
is only by this means that the national economy can be regularly and 
peacefully developed, and the way thus opened to the material prosperity 
of the whole people, a prosperity such as will also provide a sound basis 
for cultural and religious life. Moreover, they maintain that nationalization 
in any case implies the obligation of paying a suitable indemnity, that is 
to say an indemnity calculated according to what is just and equitable in the 
given circumstances for all the interested parties. 

As for economic democracy, this is jeopardized no less by the monopoly 
(that is, economic despotism exercised by anonymous combinations of 
private capital), than by the overwhelming strength of organized masses 
ptepared to use their power to the detriment of justice and the rights of 
others. 

It is high time to give up empty talk and, with Oxadragesimo anno, to set 
about a new organization of the people’s productive power. Men must 
rise above the distinction between employers and employees and learn to 
recognize that higher bond which unites all who collaborate in production 
—their joint responsibility and their solidarity in the duty to make stable 
provision for the common good and the needs of the whole community. 
Let this solidarity extend to every branch of production, let it become the 
foundation of a better economic order, of a sound and just autonomy, and 
so make it possible for the working classes to take their honourable share 
of responsibility in the conduct of the national economy. Given this 
harmonious co-ordination and co-operation, given this intimate union 
between labour and the other factors in economic life, the worker will find 
in his labour an assured wage sufficient for his own support and that of his 


family, a real satisfaction to his spirit, and a potent stimulus to his own 


self-development. 


May the Catholic Associations of Italian workers in these times of distress | 


foster the union and solidarity of men in the whole of economic life. This 
new spirit will enable national Labour successfully to surmount the 
difficulties arising from restricted living space and poverty of resources. 
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The most effective leaven, one may say the only effective leaven, to | 
create this sense of solidarity, to provide this sure guarantee of social | 


rectitude and tranquillity, is the spirit of the Gospel, a spirit which flows | 


into you from the Heart of the Word Incarnate, the Saviour of the world. 
Never has there been a worker more perfectly and more deeply penetrated 
by that spirit than he who lived with Christ in the closest intimacy, sharing 
with Him home and work alike—his putative father, St. Joseph. 

Under his powerful patronage We therefore place your Catholic Workers’ 
Associations, so that in this hour of grave decisions and perils for the world 
of labour it may be granted them to rise to the height of their providential 
mission. Meanwhile, as an earnest of God’s most plenteous graces We 
grant most cordially to you, to all the members of your Associations, to 
your families and to all those dear to you, our fatherly Apostolic Blessing. 


in 
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rasis 
tion} oFFICIUM ET MISSA PRO FESTO IMMACULATI CORDIS BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS. 
at is Die 22 Augusti, (A.A.S., 1945, XXXvVii, p. 44.) 
| the ' 

FESTUM IMMACULATI CORDIS BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS, 
oly Duplex II classis. 
3 of 
sses | Omnia ut in Communi Festorum beatae Mariae Virginis praeter sequentia: 
s of 

IN I VEsPERIS 


) set 

nust Ad Magnif. Ant. Exsultavit cor meum * in Démino, et exaltdtum est 
n to } cornu meum in Deo meo, quia laetdta sum in salutari tuo. 

tion 

able 

ity Oremus 

the akt ‘ 
and Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, qui in Corde bedtae Mariae Virginis 
hare | dignum Spiritus Sancti habitéculum ptaeparasti: concéde propitius; ut 


this | @sdem immacul4ti Cordis festivitatem devdta mente recoléntes, secin- 
dum cor tuum vivere valeamus. Per Déminum .. . in unitate ejuisdem, 


rion 
find | 
ee | In II Nocrurno 
own | 
wa Sermo sancti Bernardini Senénsis. E sermone 9 de Visitatione. 
This | 
+ | In III Nocrurno 
| 

» 0 | — Léctio sancti Evangélii secindum Jo4nnem, Cap. 19, 25-27. 
cial Homilia sancti Robérti Bellarmino Episcopi. De septem verbis Christi 
OWS in Cruce, cap. 12. 
rid. 
ted | Ap LaupEs 
ring 

, | Ad Bened. Ant. O bedta Virgo * Marfa: tu gratiae Mater, tu spes 
ld mundi, exaudi nos filios tuos claméntes ad te. 
orld | 
tial 
We | Ap II VEsPERAS 


to | 


Ad Magnif. Ant. ut in I Vesperis. 
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Ap MIssAM 


Introitus: Hebr. 4. 16. Rs. 44, 2. 

Lectio Libri Sapientiae: Eccli. xxiv, 23-31. 

Graduale: Ps. xii, 6; xliv, 18; Luc. i, 46, 47; Prov. viii, 32, 35. 

Sequentia Sancti Evangelii: Joann. xix, 25-27. 

Offertorium: Le. i, 46, 49. 

Secreta: Majestati tuae, Domine, Agnum immaculd4tum offeréntes, 
quaésumus: ut corda nostra ignis ille divinus accéndat, qui Cor bedtae 
Mariae Virginis ineffabiliter inflammavit. Per eamdem Déminum. 

Praefatio de B. Maria V: Et te in Festivitate. 

Communio: Jo. xix, 27. / 


Postcommunio: Divinis refécti munéribus te, Domine, suppliciter exori- 
mus: ut beatae Mariae Virginis intercessione, cujus immaculdti Cordis 
sollémnia venerando égimus, a praesentibus periculis liberdti, aetérnae 
vitae gaudia consequamur. Per Déminum. 


Urbis ET ORBIS 


Cultus liturgicus erga Cor Beatae Mariae Virginis, cuius remota ve- 
stigia praebent commentarii Patrum de Sponsa Cantici Canticorum, cuique 
plures mediae et recentioris aetatis viri sancti ac mulieres proxime viam 
pararunt, ab ipsa Sede Apostolica primum approbatus est ineunte saeculo 
undevicesimo, cum Pius Papa septimus Festum Purissimi Cordis Mariae 
instituit, ab omnibus dioecesibus et religiosis familiis, quae eius celebri- 
tionis facultatem petiissent, die Dominica post Octavam Assumptionis 
pie sancteque agendum. Medio autem eodem saeculo Festum Purissimi 
Cordis Beatae Mariae Virginis, quod in annos latius per orbem catholicum 


propagabatur, iussu Pii noni ac Sacrae Congregationis Rituum cura, pro- | 


prio Officio propriaque Missa auctum est. Hoc porro cultu Ecclesia Cordi 
Immaculato Beatae Mariae Virginis debitum honorem tribuit, cum sub 
huius Cordis symbolo Dei Genitricis eximiam singularemque animae 
sanctitatem, praesertim vero ardentissimum erga Deum ac Iesum Filium 
suum amorem, maternamque erga homines divino Sanguine redemptos 
pietatem devotissime veneratur. Invalescebat interea in animis, Pastorum 
pariter ac fidelium, ardens studium atque optatum, ut Festum Purissimi 
Cordis Beatae Mariae Virginis, totius Ecclesiae commune efficeretut. 
Quare, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Papa duodecimus, gravissimas 
miseratus aerumnas, quibus christiani populi ob ingruens immane bellum 
affliguntur, universam sanctam Ecclesiam totumque genus humanum, 
quod olim Leo Papa tertius decimus Cordi Iesu sacratissimo devoverat, 
Cordi quoque Immaculato Beatae Virginis et Matris anno millesimo non- 
gentesimo quadragesimo secundo, die Immaculatae eius Conceptioni sacro, 
in perpetuum dicavit. Ut autem eiusdem consecrationis memoria servate- 
tur, Festum Immaculati Cordis Beatae Mariae Virginis cum Officio et 
Missa propria, die 22 Augusti, loco diei Octavae Assumptionis eiusdem 
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Beatae Mariae Virginis sub ritu duplici secundae classis quotannis cele- 
brandum, ad universam Ecclesiam extendere decrevit: ut, opitulante Beata 
Dei Genitrice, cunctis gentibus pax, Christi Ecclesiae libertas praestaretur, 
peccatores vero, propriis reatibus expediti, omnes denique fideles in puri- 
tatis dilectione virtutumque exercitio solidarentur. Hisce itaque Beatissimi 
Patris mandatis obsecundans, infrascriptus Carolus Cardinalis Salotti, 
Episcopus Praenestinus, et Sacrae Rituum Congregationis Praefectus, in 
Audientia diei 10 Decembris 1943, confectum schema Officii proprii ac 
Missae Immaculati Cordis Beatae Mariae Virginis eidem Sanctissimo 
Domino Nostro obtulit. Sanctitas porro Sua exhibitum schema approbavit 
et illud in universali Ecclesia adhibendum mandavit in Festo Immaculati 
Cordis Beatae Mariae Virginis, prouti in superiori prostat exemplari. 
Servatis de cetero Rubricis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 
Die 4 Mali 1944. 
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% C. Card. Satorri, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 
VARIATIONES IN RuBRICIS MISSALIS ET BREVIARII ROMANI 


loco diei Octavae Assumptionis eiusdem Beatae Mariae Virginis, Rubricae 
quae suis locis in Missali et Breviario Romano pro Octava Assumptionis 


Introducto festo Immaculati Cordis B. Mariae Virginis die 22 augusti, 
inveniuntur, ita reformandae sunt: 


ve- 

ique In Breviario Romano, die 15 augusti in Rubrica ad finem Officii: “Infra 
iam | Octavam et in die Octava Antiphonae et Psalmi etc... .” deleantur 
culo | vetba: et in die Octava. 

riage Die 21 augusti in Rubrica posita pro Vesperis omittatur Commemoratio 
bra- | Ss. Timothei, Hippolyti et Symphoriani Martyrum. 

onis Die 22 augusti in festo Immaculati Cordis B. M. V. ponatur haec 
simi | Rubrica: 

“um De die Octava Assumptionis B. Mariae V. nihil fit in Officio Immacu- 


D0- lati Cordis. Sicubi tamen hac die celebretur aliquod festum duplex I vel II 


yrdi | Classis, quod non sit B. Mariae Virg., de ipsa die Octava fit commemoratio, 
sub | iuxta Rubricas. 

mae | In Missali Romano die 22 augusti in festo Immaculati Cordis B. M. V, 
ium | ponatur: 

tos De die Octava Assumptionis B. Mariae Virg. nihil fit in Missa Imma- 


rum | Culati Cordis, Sicubi tamen hac die celebretur aliquod Festum duplex I 
imi | vel II classis, quod non sit B. Mariae Virg., de ipsa die Octava fit Com- 


tur. | Memoratio per orationes diei Festi, iuxta Rubricas, et dicitur Praefatio 
mas | de B. Maria Virg. Et te in Assumptione, nisi ipsa Missa occurrens, aut 
lum ' Commemoratio prius habita, aliam Praefationem exigant. 


am, | Ex Secretaria S. Rituum Congregationis, die 4 Maii 1944. 


rat, A. Carninci, Secretarius. 
on- 
cr0, We have given merely the essentials of the new Mass and Office which 


are- | may be obtained, in due course, from Pontifical publishers. 
An article on the consecration of the world to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, by His Grace, the Apostolic Delegate, may be seen in this Review, 
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1943, XXIII, p. 192, and a further article on this title of Our Lady, } 
Rev. M. O’Carroll; C.S.Sp., 1945, XXV, p. 337. 

The text of the indulgenced ptayer of consecration is in A.A.S., 194 
Xxxiv, Pp. 345. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEGREES repre’ 

very 

SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS withe 

ET STUDIORUM UNIVERSITATIBUS W 

durin 

DE FACULTATIS THEOLOGICAE IN PONTIFICIO SEMINARIO METROPOLITAN = 
BONAERENSI ERECTIONE. (A.A.S., 1945, XXxvii, p. 57.) “ame 
tence 

Ad Pontificii Seminarii Metropolitani Bonaerénsis a Virgine Immaculati ar? 
decori et studiorum ecclesiasticorum in universa Republica Argentim| strc 


incremento magis magisque consulendum Erhus Dominus D. Card. Iacobuy 
Copello Archiepiscopus Bonaérensis atque Argentinae Primas, una cum 
Reviho P. Norberto de Boynes, Vicario Generali Societatis lesu, cui pium 
illud institutum ab Archiepiscopo est concreditum, ab Apostolica Sede 
enixis precibus nuper efflagitavit ut Facultas Theologica, iam die. xxm 
m. decembris a. D. Mcmxv in memorato Seminario a Summo Pontifice 
Benedicto XV f. r. primum constituta, et deinde ad Constitutionem Apos- 
tolicam Deus scientiarum Dominus et adnexas Ordinationes instaurata, suprem 
Ecclesiae Auctoritate denuo erigeretur. 

Beatissimus Pater Pius Div. Prov. Pp. XII, feliciter regnans, pro singu- 
lari studio quo erga praeclarissimam illam Nationem et urbem afficitur, 
petitioni annuere dignatus est, atque Archiepiscopum Bonaérensem eiusdem 
Facultatis Patronum Pontificium constituit. 

Quamobrem Sacra Congregatio de Seminariis et Studiorum Univer- 
sitatiLus Pontificiam Facultatem Theqlogicam in Seminario Metropolitano | 
Bonaérensi iam conditam, hoc Decreto denuo erigit atque a se 






facta ei potestate gradus academicos in Sacra Theologia conferendi, secun- | 1,,, 
dum Statuta ab ipsa Sacra Congregatione adprobata, alumnis qui, scholis 
Seminarii rite celebratis et studiorum curriculo laudabiliter emenso, digni 
habeantur; servatis ceteris de iure servandis. 0p 

Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. . 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Callisti, die virr m. Decembtis, i in Festo | = 
Immaculatae Conceptionis B. V. M., a. D. MCMxLIVv. = 


I. Card. Przzarpo, Praefectus. F 


sul 


A summary of Deus Scientiarum Dominus, 14 May, 1931, may be seen 
in THe CLercy Review, 1931, II, p. 368. In the course of an article on this 
document as affecting ecclesiastical studies in our Seminaries, 1935, X, P. 
170, Archbishop Hinsley made the modest but valuable suggestion that 
there should be an inter-collegiate body of examiners in England, which 
would secure, by periodical visitation, a proper standard of studies in out 
Seminaries, and which might become empowered to grant theoloas | 
degrees. E.J.M 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1944. 
(A.A.S., xxxvii, 1945, Pp. 74.) 





In accordance with its usual practice, the Rota has published the decisions 
given in causes brought during 1944 before that tribunal. These do not 
represent the sum total of all such cases throughout the Church, since 
very many are decided by diocesan tribunals of first and second instance 
without recourse to Rome. 

With five exceptions, deciding conflicts of rights, all these decisions 
during 1944 are concerned with marriages. There is one case of 
ITAN() “separation”, two of “relationship”, one of “clandestinity”, and one of 
“amentia”. All the rest are cases of “fear”, “defective consent” and “impo- 
tence or non-consummation”’. 

“Fear” is generally the commonest alleged cause of nullity, and in 1944 
Cntim| fifteen cases were successful and seventeen unsuccessful. 
cobu} “Defective consent” is the next in order, under which are included all 
A CU! cases contra substantiam matrimonii, such as intentions excluding the indis- 
plum} solubility of marriage or its primary purpose. ‘Ten of these were successful, 
- Sede} and eight failed. 


xxii} There are, finally, ten cases either of “impotence” or of those decided 


aculat; 





ntifice | to be “‘non-consummated marriages”, seven of which were successful. 
Apos- E. J. M. 
prem 

singu- 

icitur, 

isdem 

niver- 

litano BOOK REVIEWS 

rmat, 

at Heritage. By Hilda K. F. Gull. Pp. 194. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) 

dign THE commercializing of literature never obtruded itself with real force 


upon the mind of the present writer until a fellow priest (an apologist of 
some distinction) declared that nowadays he would not write a line for 
Festo | Which he was not paid. One’s immediate reaction was: “Surely they are 
fot all like that”; and they are not. Heritage brings no royalties to the 
;, | author; it benefits a Catholic charity. It is a labour of love, love for the 
subject- matter and love for the children on whose behalf the work was 
seen | UNdertaken. It is the outcome of thirty years’ experience among teachers 
1 this | 40d their charges; the rich harvest of a lifetime’s labour. 
Whilst their parents are abroad, the twins Michael and Angela spend a 
that | Yeat with their gtandparents in the family ancestral home, a fourteenth- 
hich | Cttury manor in a secluded vale, happily left unnoticed and unmolested 
our | the days of persecution. The daily life of the village community centres 
gical | fund St. Michael’s Church, where the liturgical worship of God has con- 
f, | tinued uninterruptedly for seven hundred years. This rare old building is 
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enriched with the work of English craftsmen, all perfectly described, ani 
itself seems to live in every stone. The “heritage” of the story is the fullnss 
of Catholic tradition, the dedication of all that is useful and all that 
beautiful to the service of God. 

Grandpa Glendinning is the ideal host for the two children around whon 
the book is written. He is a marvellous story-teller, finding “books in th 
running brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything”, making th 
glory of the = the inspiration of the present and the future. Even 
chapter is made vivid with the wonderful tales of this Catholic grandfathe 
and the peaceful presence of the*sweet old Grannie, both of whom ar 
ever producing for the children’s delight some happy surprise in lovely 
age-old treasures. Jack Matthew illustrates these treasures with a wealth 
of detail and colour rarely seen today in even the most costly books. 

Here is an admirable Christmas present for any child still at school 
Not since Cecily Hallack’s Adventure of the Amethyst has anyone produced 
so charming a book for children as Heritage. It is from all points of view 
quite beautiful, and it establishes the author as a true friend of God’s littl 
ones of today and tomorrow. Unreservedly we recommend it as something 
to be prized and loved by every boy and girl whose fortunate hands tum 
its large well-printed pages. 





































L. T. H. 


National Liturgical Week, New York City, 1944. Pp. 173. (The Liturgical 
Conference, Inc. Chicago.) 


Tus is the fifth volume of the deliberations of the American Liturgical 









Conference which takes place annually in various cities, and it includes the L 
October Conference held at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, as well as the meeting} ° 
in New York. 

The papers read at the New York assembly, occupying roughly about b 
two-thirds of the book, are mainly of a practical character, exploring the} © 
possibilities of liturgical worship, and the means thereto, in city and runl} 
parishes; indicating the influence of the liturgy on family life; and stressing} * 
its value both for social and personal religious life. | 


Those, read at St. Meinrad’s, on the other hand, are more scholarly in 
character and will prove of more lasting value, perhaps, than the popular 
discussions held in New York. The most notable of these papers is thit 
contributed by Dom Rembert Sorg, O.S.B., on The Language of the Roman 
Liturgy, a well-presented and powerful argument against the desire, ex-| 
pressed in some quarters, for a vernacular liturgy. It includes an excellent) — 
explanation of 1 Cor. xiv., a passage sometimes used as an argument for] 
the vernacular, and answers the objection that Latin is an obstacle to an| 
active participation in the liturgy. We are given a list of references in 
current periodical literature which is said to indicate “the extent and the 
increasing heat of the agitation for an English vernacular”, but this list is 
evidently meant to include also articles directed against the project, for 4 
mention is made of Mgr. Knox’s contribution to the subject in this REVIEV, 
1943, XXIII, p. 534. 

Mer. Stedman, in his paper on The Liturgy in Military Life, whilst 
hesitating to take sides in this controversy, gives the result of an interesting 


| 
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enquiry addressed to military chaplains: Did they believe that the public 
recitation of certain permissible parts of the Mass in the vernacular by their 
troops would result in a more fruitful participation at Low Mass? Seventy- 
seven per cent. replied in the affirmative, twelve per cent in the negative, 
and eleven per cent were undecided. 

This interesting publication can be obtained in England, we believe, 
through the Society of St. Gregory. 
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Even E. J. M. 
dlfathe spe as 
om an} Towards the Realization of God. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Pp. viii + 180. 


(Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


To know God is the most important thing in life; to know Him, that is, 
with a real and personal, and not merely a notional or academic, knowledge. 
school} [t is Fr. Brown’s aim to impart this knowledge. After an introductory 
oducel} chapter concerning the meaning of realization, he passes to a consideration 
of view} of the mind in search of faith (some arguments for God’s existence), then 
Ps littl) to faith seeking understanding and reaching God as the Primal Truth, the 
nething} Infinite Excellence and the Archetypal Beauty, then to a study of the Trinity, 
ds tut) and of God our Father and of God’s intimate relations with His creatures. 
Naturally, Fr. Brown insists that all vivid and lasting realization of God 
H. | must be rooted in dogma; hence he bases every part of his book on the great 
theological truths, trying, however, to expound them in language as un- 
rurgial| technical as possible. At times he does not altogether succeed, for it is 
very difficult to express the highest thoughts in familiar terms. Just now 
urgica and then he nods, as when (p. 80) he uses “being” to indicate each of the 
des th} Divine Persons; for instance, in the sentence: “There are two beings, both 
of whom are God.” 
But we must not stress blemishes in what is really a very excellent 
; about} book. Fr. Brown makes his subject living and attractive. He writes 
ing the elegantly and has the gift of carrying his reader along, while at the same 
d runi} time stimulating his thought at every stage. Like other books of the same 
essing | author, this too is a mine of quotations from many varied writers in prose 
*} and verse, brought together in the course of the author’s wide and careful 
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latly in| reading. 

dopular 1. C 

is that 

oni Moral Theology. By Rev. Herbert Jone, O.F.M. Cap., translated and adapted 


ire, ex by Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F.M. Cap. Pp. 634. (Newman Bookshop, 
cellent Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.) 

ent for} Tus work is based on the ninth (1937) German edition, a one-volume 
e to an| manual which had become very popular before the war in German-speaking 
nces in| countries. In size and contents it resembles the manual by Arregui, well- 





und the} printed and produced, and many will be glad of a small convenient 
s list is} summary of this kind in English. The adapter has replaced all references, 
t, fora} to the German civil law by citing the equivalent in American law, a distinct 


EviEW,, advantage for the American reader in such matters as prescription; we are 
also given references to local canon law, where necessary, particularly to 

whilst} the Baltimore councils. Though, for these two reasons, the book will 
resting) be of value chiefly to the inhabitants of the United States, we feel sure it 
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will be welcomed also in these islands, for there is no other manual of this 
type in circulation. 

The adapter has added, in many places, the legislation promulgated 
since the ninth (1937) German editien was published, for example, the 
rules about erecting the Stations of the Cross; but there is no consistency 
in this respect: one would expect, perhaps, to find included a summary of 
the recent Instructions of the Holy See on marriage preliminaries and 
frequent Communion. On the other hand, in a work of relatively small 
compass, it would clearly be impossible to include everything. The work 
succeeds in giving the substance of what is contained in a modern three. 
volume manual of Moral Theology. It will be useful to the laity as a first 
introduction to the subject, and to the clergy as a short and convenient 
summary of principles and laws clearly expressed and arranged. 

E. J. M. 








































This Bread. By Rosemary Buchanan. Pp. 263. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. $2.50.) 


In the form of a novel we are given the steps leading up to the conversion 
of three members of the Episcopalian Church: a bishop, a curate and the 
lady organist whom he marries. In each case it is the Catholic doctrine of 
the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist which draws them, 
for in the Episcopalian Church, as in most non-Catholic bodies, the teaching 
about this central dogma of the Christian revelation is extremely varied and 
insecure. The publishers believe that the story is one of intellectual con- 
version to the Catholic Church; to us this seems scarcely a correct descrip- 
tion, and perhaps this is just as well, for one neither expects nor welcomes 
theological disputation in a novel. It is attractively written, with some 
amusing scenes of clerical life, and, except for one or two passages which 
describe rather harshly the behaviour of minister and people at divine 
worship, the novel will meet the need of many readers for a kindly and 
sympathetic discussion of religious issues in the form of fiction. 

E. J. M. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A NEW FEATURE—“SAINTS OF THE MONTH” 





The series of articles on the Homilies of the Breviary being now con- 
cluded, a new monthly series will be contributed during the coming year 
by the Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., under the above title. In each article 
Fr. Brodrick will deal with one or more of the Saints whose feasts occur 
during the current month, English Saints receiving special attention. 
—Tue Eprror. 
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